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“bila Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 
should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 
accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 
religion is summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the 


Editorial. 


OHN MURRAY FORBES, who was buried at Milton, 


National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Mass., last week, was a typical representative of the 
American merchants, ship-owners, and railway builders 
who have done so much to lay the foundations of the 
republic. A patriot and wise counsellor in time of 
war, an energetic and sagacious man of affairs in time of 
peace, he was pre-eminently one of the “solid men” of the 
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CURRENT TOPICS. ee Ralph Waldo Emerson he seemed to be almost the typical 
: American citizen. We elsewhere quote in part the tribute 
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Unitarian Sunday-School Society . é 1189 pendence. What comment or reply ought the American 
ae 1rg0 -overnment to make in such a case? The second paragraph 
Th of the Declaration contains these familiar words :— 
e Western Letter IIQI : 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
John Murray Forbes 1197 : ; 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
THE PULPIT. certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
The Sovereignty of God, by Rev. Edward Hale . 1179 and the pursuit of happiness; that, to secure these rights, 
SPIRITUAL LIFE. ir8r. governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
: powers from the consent of the governed; that, whenever 
LITERATURE. ; ‘ any form of government: becomes destructive of these ends, 
Phe Adventures of Francois; Other Book Notices . 1184 it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
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A Pet Flying-squirrel ; Why she was Popular 1187 ness.” In this declaration of rights nothing is said about 
the right of a stronger nation to provide and administer a 
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Cause of Intemperance; The Mohonk Conference 1188 om 
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6 minded members of orthodox churches, inviting them to 
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His Sixth Birthday 1186 attend and support the Liberal Congress at Omaha this 
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The National Alliance; Young People’s Religious Union, 1193 denominations meet on a common level, to discuss their 
Church News . Bigs * + 1194 agreements and their differences, tends to increase the agree- 
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recognition as equals in any important sense reduces the an- 
tagonism between them. After an Episcopal and Congrega- 
tionalist clergyman have shaken hands, saluting each other 
as Christian gentlemen, mere politeness suggests silence 
about any claims to superiority which one may have over the 
other. Then silence suggests a doubt as to whether there is 
any superior authority belonging to one rather than the other. 
When they have gone further, and on a religious platform 
have greeted Unitarian ministers and Jewish rabbis, the old 
doctrines of exclusive salvation flee away. Religious unity 
will be brought about by the increase of the spirit of unity in 
many individuals of different churches. 


Bad 


Ir is never safe to indulge in irony unless one is face to 
face with his hearers and can explain if the irony miscarries. 
For instance, the Congregationalist, considering the argu- 
ment for or against eternal punishment, said that the be- 
lievers in the doctrine usually understood Jesus to declare it, 
and that those who denied the doctrine usually put some 
unnatural construction upon the words of Jesus. ‘The editor 
then goes on to say that the more logical method would be to 
show that, “if he was as well informed concerning the future 
world as intelligent men now are, he could not have taught 
that future punishment is eternal.” Of course, the editor 
meant to say that this was the logical method of denial, but 
that it involved the setting up of the opponent of the doc- 
trine as superior in authority to Jesus himself. The daily 
papers, neglecting the irony, took the editor of the Congrega- 
tionalist to task for what was called an “unfortunate if,” 
implying that he had admitted a limitation of the knowledge 
of Jesus, whereas he intended to exhibit the preposterous 
conceit of those who reject a belief which he claims Jesus 
held and published. It amuses one to find the editor of the 
Congregationalist accused of having joined the rationalists 
who decry the authority of Jesus. 
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Sunpay, October 23, has been designated as Prison Sun- 
day by the Massachusetts Prison Association. The associa- 
tion desires the churches to use this Sunday for the presen- 
tation of facts concerning the cause of crime, the best 
methods of dealing with it, and especially for a description 
of modern prison methods. It is believed that a study of 
all the facts would lead intelligent and humane people to 
take such action within the range of their own influence as 
would tend to prevent crime. In all dgpartments of re- 
search, facts are now coming to light which show how motives 
are generated and courses of conduct adopted which tend 
toward virtue or vice. ‘The discovery that disease can be 
prevented and controlled now includes the diseases of the 
mind and the conscience. ‘The association takes a wider 
view than any mere theory of prison discipline would require. 
The aim of society should be not to make good prisons, but 
to make all prisons unnecessary. That which society has 
done for itself in favored districts of all civilized countries, 
and even among barbarous tribes in some cases, it may in 
time do for all districts in all countries. 


ot 


Wuar are called conservatism and progress are often de- 
pendent upon external circumstances. Just as a lady or 
gentleman at a dinner table, in a ball-room, on a bicycle trip, 
or at a seaside bathing place, will incidentally adopt the dress 
and the customs of the time and the place, so do human beings 
naturally conform, in more important matters, to the customs 
of the time and place. A curious mistake is often made by 
people who, because they do new things in a new way in a 
new community, fancy that they are, therefore, more free 
than those who do old things in an old way in an old com- 
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munity. What they really do in many cases is simply to con- 
form to the habits of the people among whom they find them- 
selves. If they changed places with the conservatives whom 
they criticise, they would in most cases change habits, 
methods, and observances. ‘This is as it should be. The 
manners of a gentleman in evening dress will be different 
from the manners of the same gentleman in cow-boy costume 
on aranch: He will be the same gentleman in both cases. 
His principles will be the same, his deep-seated convictions 
will be unchanged, his motives and dominant ambitions will 
continue in full force; but he will not exhibit himself as a 
“ tender-foot ” on the frontier, and he will not carry the man- 
ners of a rough rider into the drawing-rooms of his friends. 


az 


Tur Mohonk Indian Conference that held its sessions last 
week was very outspoken in its condemnation of the present 
administration of Indian affairs in some particulars, espe- 
cially in reference to the neglect of the spirit of civil service 
reform. Instance after instance was given of unfit employees 
whom it was found impossible to remove, or, if they were 
removed from one place, it was only to be transfered to an- 
other with a higher salary. A marked feature of the meeting 
was the uniform testimony to the ill-treatment that the 
Pillager Indians have received from the white people, re- 
sulting in a state of bitterness and hatred that needed but 
the addition of bad whiskey, also supplied by the whites, to 
produce the recent outbreak. This evidence was given by 
men who have lived among them a score of years. These 
Indians, it was asserted, have never before taken the life of 
a white man, but they have been the constant friends of the 
people of Minnesota. 


“ ~ 


The Providence of God. 


There is an element of irreligiousness in the professions of 
faith in God which are now current in many religious news- 
papers. In discussions of the duty of the American people 
toward the Philippines, for instance, the statement is con- 
stantly made in regard to Dewey’s victory and the fall of 
Manila that God did it, that God has pointed out a new 
opportunity, that he has given the American people a 
mission, and that all the wonderful successes of the recent 
war may be interpreted as indications of the favor with 
which the Almighty regards the punishment of Spain, the 
taking of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands. 

One prime objection to such teaching is that it is irrelig- 
ious, that it disparages the universal providence of God, 
that it tends directly to the production of unbelief in God. 
The remarkable feature of all this praise of the providence 
of God is that the various speakers and writers select the 
events which please them, and say of them, “ This is the work 
of God.” What, then, shall be said of untoward events? 
Did God direct the guns which destroyed the Spanish war- 
ships at Santiago, and did some other power direct the 
malaria, the yellow fever, and the other diseases which sent 
our army back from Santiago, “all that was left of them,” 
wan spectres of suffering and want? Did God sink the fleets 
that shrivelled under Dewey’s fire, and did some other power 
sink the Maine? Did God confound the counsels of the 
Spaniards, and did some other power instigate investigations 
in our war department? Any theory which picks out favor- 
able events and ascribes them to the providence of God 
leaves all that world in which ghastly things happen to the 
doubter, the sceptic, and the unbeliever. 

But a still worse thing happens. Whenever this inade- 
quate theory of God’s providence is fully accepted; when a 
resolute man or a courageous party fully believes that God’s 
Will has been clearly revealed in current events; that a 
course of action is thereby indicated; and that such a man 
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or such a party has a commission to carry out that “ Will of 
God ” in that course of action; then intolerance follows. 
Bigotry of the worst kind sets in. The persecution and the 
death of all who resist the high calling of God would logi- 
cally follow. The only justification of the worst horrors of 
any Inquisition is to be found in such a thought about God. 

Thinking of these things, we take up at random our file of 
religious exchanges. In the very first one we find an edi- 
torial ending with a statement and a question concerning the 
Spanish War. The statement is that “this war was in further 
preparation of the American people for the accomplishment 
of divine designs.” The question is as to whether God had 
not given to us “preparation of heart as well as great 
strength for some purpose of his own? May we not dis- 
appoint him by refusing his commission ? ” 

Now this writer is evidently thinking, somewhat humbly, 
of the attitude which he ought to assume in the presence of 
God’s providence. But, just so soon as work and fighting 
begin in the line of that providence, all those who do not 
accept that commission must by him be regarded as enemies 
of God and haters of the truth. Hence will follow that 
which always does follow in a controversy in which one 
party is held to represent the will of God and the other as 
rebelling against it. Should such an idea prevail, there 
could be in America, on the subject of colonial expansion, 
no free thought, no free speech, and no free action. Patriot- 
ism would disappear in partisanship, and the providence of 
God would become a “ hissing and a by-word”’ to all those 
who did not accept the policy of the dominant party. 

Will not our religious contemporaries who are advocating 
this doctrine pause to consider that it is distinctly a relic of 
the Mosaic dispensation which was done away in Christ? 
It is flatly opposed to the teaching of Jesus and the spirit of 
the Christian gospel. If the wisdom and love of God are not 
as evident in the untoward events of life as they are in the 
happy incidents, we have no basis for absolute trust in God. 
If disaster and death are signs of God’s disapproval, then 
Lincoln, Garfield, Carnot, and the Empress Elizabeth become, 
in the manner of their dying, awful illustrations of the dis- 
pleasure of the Almighty. The teaching of history is that 
victory often deceives and leads the way to destruction, while 
defeat as often chastens and strengthens those who suffer 
from it. 

“God’s glory is a wondrous thing, 
Most strange in all its ways, 


And, of all things on earth, least like 
What men agree to praise.” 


Provincial Religion. 


There are emotions we must envy our orthodox brethren 
for possessing, and chiefly the perfect assurance many of 
them profess of safety for this world and the next. In their 
meetings and conventicles, in sermon, prayer, and hymn, the 
thought of confidence in their own salvation is the ruling 
note. We should all be glad to have this confidence, in the 
orthodox sense; but it cannot be obtained at will. There is 
an air of self-satisfaction, an idea of snugness and comfort, 
in the thought of being elected and chosen to glory and 
honor in God’s universe that is averse to the liberal point of 
view. Though as liberals we believe in a very large scheme 
of divine beneficence, which rules out of view eternal con- 
demnation, our attitude is more modest toward the great 
mysteries of the Infinite which deal with the present and 
future state of the soul, the absolute acceptance of the indi- 
vidual as a chosen and favored personage occupying a place 
apart in the order of being. : 

As knowledge of the immensity of the universe extends, 
the provinces of religion are swallowed up in the life of the 
whole. The idea of a little Unitarian heaven strikes us as 
absurd. To be sure, it would be much smaller than a 


Roman Catholic or a Methodist heaven; but even these, in 
comparison with the width and breadth of God’s scheme, 
look infinitesimal. The absolute acceptance of the individ- 
ual as a chosen and favored personage occupying a place 
apart in the divine order is, therefore, unsympathetic to the 
liberal mind. The sense of personal security, of God’s fa- 
voritism, is lost in grander thoughts. In the contemplation 
of this vastness and magnitude and perfect order we would 
lose the sense of self and selfhood, would gladly find our- 
selves a part of the grand scheme in the knowledge that all 
parts are divine,— instinct and palpitating with God’s life,— 
and that we have no call to concern ourselves as to grade or 
place. | 

Therefore, if our doctrine is more inclusive, our personal 
sense of being selected for a nobler and higher and safer 
position than awaits the majority of our kind loses ground. 
In other words, religion ceases to be provincial, and becomes 
universal. It merges itself in thoughts sublime for their 
humility as for their depth and grandeur. But the orthodox 
view of a little province destined for the saved, where all is 
peace and joy and light and happiness,— reserved for a 
heavenly aristocracy,— has great advantages, if it can be 
believed. The difficulty lies in believing,— in imparting to 
it a sense of reality,— so as to make it helpful in life and 
practice. We are apt to believe, on the contrary, that this 
sense of security bestowed by imputed righteousness is harm- 
ful. It has the advantage of lulling the mind to sleep in the 
thought of having reached port and cast anchor. But is this 
sense of security safe or in accord with the analogies of 
nature? Do we not see, if we reflect, that insecurity, so far 
as attainment is concerned, is what nature teaches,— that, 
while we think we stand, we must diligently take heed lest we 
fall? 

Is there any point in the religious life where we can safely 
feel that we have attained and are snug in port instead of 
out on the broad sea of endeavor and progress? Is there 
any point where we can cease to go forward, and can felici- 
tate ourselves on having become favorites of God,— in other 
words, on being saved? The liberal attitude seems to say 
no. As soon, it seems to say, as we think we have come 
into a little sunny province of the Lord apart from others, we 
are in a condition to be saved all over again, to be con- 
verted to a deeper humility and unselfishness, a more abid- 
ing sense of our own unworthiness, a wider understanding of 
God’s dealings with his creatures, a new perception of the 
universality of his love. 

The homogeneousness of the race teaches us to reject the 
doctrine of exclusive favors shown to a few, and the parcel- 
ling of God’s gifts. It teaches that the only heaven worth 
having is a growing and expanding spiritual life secured by 
a living and growing righteousness. There is no finality at 
any stage of experience, but always a wider and wider pros- 
pect of divine things. Whatever heights we may reach, 
there are heights beyond. The manna of the wilderness 
could not be laid up and kept lest it corrupt. So provincial 
religion has its dangers. It is too apt to hug itself, and say : 
“‘Now I am safe. I am the favorite of the Almighty. He 
loves me, and will look out for me henceforth, whoever else 
may perish.” No, we are never saved, but always being 
saved. We are never secure of our seat in the kingdom, but 
must always be growing into some new likeness of the high- 
est ideal, which will prove to us a satisfying heaven wherever 
we are. 

Provincial religion presupposes finality. It seems to indi- 
cate that we shall get to the end of growth one of these days. 
But the idea of a state that is not won by growth, but is won 
by favor, is almost as narrow as the old mythologies. It is 
parcelling out God, putting his goodness and mercy, his 
judgments and decrees, into reservoirs and pipes, instead of 
living on the great ocean of his bounty. Therefore, the uni- 
versal rather than the provincial religion is the religion that 
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appeals to us. We do not claim to belong to God’s most 
favored nation unless we have more holiness and spirituality 
and deeper humility and love of truth than ordinary men. 
We would belong to humanity, sharing its great uplift, living 
with its highest aims and purposes. As water rises Just so 
high in the tube with every foot of air pressure, such is the 
law of human growth; and in that law lies all the benefi- 
cence, all the justice, all the mercy, of God. 


Current Copics. 


Gov. TANNER of Illinois has evoked a sharp division of 
public opinion on the question of his official behavior before 
and after the outbreak among the miners at Virden, IIL, 
which resulted in the loss of ten lives. It is maintained by 
those who are disposed to criticise Gov. Tanner adversely 
that he inflamed the passions of the lawless and the violent 
by his refusal to secure the property of the Chicago-Virden 
Coal Company against attack when that corporation was 
attempting to import negro labor to operate its mines, which 
the striking miners had abandoned. The chief executive of 
Illinois took a position of positive official unfriendliness to 
the mine-owners, and declared that the latter could import 
negroes to take the places of the strikers only at their own 
risk, and refused to furnish guards to the company in the 
face of the open threats of their former employees. This 
declaration issued from the State capitol of Lllinois on 
Tuesday. On the following day an attempt to land negroes 
at Virden was met with armed opposition by the strikers, 
with the terrible results already mentioned. 
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Gov. TANNER’s attitude in the Virden strike is one of the 
most notable instances of official sympathy with dissatisfied 
workmen in their contest with capital. The refusal of the 
State of Illinois to furnish troops for the protection of the 
Chicago-Virden Coal Company, when the latter was attempt- 
ing to import labor from another State to take the places of 
the strikers, is hailed with the liveliest satisfaction by the 
trades-union interests of the country. The leaders of organ- 
ized labor maintain that the mine-owners were not entitled to 
the use of State troops for the furtherance of private indus- 
trial ends. On the other hand is that influential and con- 
servative portion of the community which maintains that it 
was Gov. Tanner’s duty to insure security of life and prop- 
erty without regard to the secondary issues that may have 
been involved in the conflict between the mine-owners and the 
striking miners at Virden. While the courts of Illinois are 
considering the question of the culpability of the mine- 
owners for the tragic results of their attempt to import work- 
men into their mines, there is not wanting a well-defined 
impression in the public mind that Gov. Tanner is primarily 
responsible for the occurrence of this bloody conflict between 
labor and capital in Illinois. 

oJ 


THERE are sinister rumors of serious disagreements among 
the two commissions that are sitting in Paris for the con- 
sideration of the final terms of peace between the United 
States and Spain. The Spanish commissioners appear to 
be endeavoring to prolong the preliminary stage of the nego- 
tiations until after the Congressional elections, which are ex- 
pected to play an important part upon some of the issues in- 
volved in the negotiations. The American commissioners, 
on the other hand, maintain an attitude of firm insistence for 
prompt dealing and quick results. They contend that such 
a definite proposition as the evacuation of Cuba, as em- 
bodied in the preliminary protocol of peace, precludes the 
discussion of collateral issues, such as the question of re- 
sponsibility for the Cuban debt. The unwillingness of the 
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Spanish negotiators to accept this simple and direct view of 
their function is regarded, even in some official quarters in 
Washington, as indicating an attempt of Spanish diplomats 
to delay final action on the treaty of peace until the coming 
together of the next Congress of the United States. 

ae 


Tue President’s tour through the West and Middle West 
has been marked by a succession of popular demonstrations 
of loyalty to the chief of the nation. At intervals during 
his return trip from Omaha, President McKinley has made 
addresses bearing upon the attitude of the administration on 
the question of the retention of the Philippines, and ‘kindred 
issues, which have been read with eagerness by the entire 
people. ‘The general impression appears to be that, while 
the chief executive has not defined with absolute precision 
his views on the so-called policy of expansion, he plainly leans 
on the side of those who would retain possession of that part 
of the territory of Spain which has been placed under the con- 
trol of the United States by the triumph of American arms. 
Perhaps the most notable event in the President’s tour was 
the remarkable reception that was given him at the peace 
jubilee at Chicago. From the university which is associated 
with the name of the Western metropolis the President re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of laws, coupled with a veritable 
academic triumph. 
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THE commission that is investigating the conduct of the 
war department during the late war has suspended, for the 
time being, its sessions at Washington, and is now making a 
tour of the military camps in the South for the purpose of 
studying conditions as they exist there. For some time to 
come the commission will devote itself to the task of collect- 
ing evidence by personal observations. At the completion 
of its tour it will resume its work at Washington. So far 
only the higher officers of the army have been summoned as 
witnesses before the commission. It is understood that here- 
after the scope of the testimony will be far broader,— that 
officers of lower rank, privates, and civilians will be given 
the opportunity to appear before the commission, and place 
before the investigators the results of their observation of the 
management of the army at home and in the enemy’s country. 
This will be the final phase of the investigation, and will 
precede the summarization of its results. 
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THE latest disaster of the sea has brought mourning to 
many homes on either side of the Atlantic. The wrecking 
of the Atlantic Transport Company’s liner Mohegan (out of 
London for New York), off the Lizard last Friday, resulted 
in the loss of one hundred and five human lives. The fear- 
ful scenes that attended the sinking of La Bourgogne were 
not duplicated in the destruction of the Mohegan. There 
were no mad attempts by sailors and steerage passengers of 
the Mohegan to seize the means of escape from death, and 
no beating down of helpless women by cowardly men from 
whom terror had driven the last vestige of human pity or 
human reason, as happened during those terrible moments 
of night when La Bourgogne was going down to the bottom 
of the ocean. The inquest into the Mohegan disaster, how- 
ever, is demonstrating the fact that, had there been better 
system and better discipline on board of the sinking vessel 
during the last precious moments, fewer lives would have 
been lost than was actually the case. It is a tribute to the 
manhood of the sailors of the Mohegan, however, that eight 
of the thirteen passengers saved, out of a total list of 
fifty-three, were women or children. It is also worthy of 
note that sixty-five men, out of a crew of one hundred and 
fifty, lost their own lives in the attempt to save the lives of 
those who had intrusted themselves to their valor and their 
seamanship. 
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THE world is waiting with impatience to see the end of 


the Fashoda incident. Lord Salisbury, with the almost 
unanimous indorsement of the British people, persists in his 


position that Great Britain has nothing to negotiate with. 


France, and that the only solution of the Anglo-French prob- 
lem is the withdrawal of the French forces from the Upper 
Nile. As is usually the case when diplomats disagree, prep- 
arations for possible hostilities are being conducted by both 
contending powers ; and enterprising journalists are predict- 
ing a conflict between France and England. Certainly, the 
present temper of the English people, smarting under the 
sense of diplomatic defeats in the extreme East, will not sanc- 
tion any concessions to France in Africa; and it may be 
safely predicted that, if firmness will accomplish the purpose 
of demonstrating British supremacy on the Nile, England’s 
point is already won. On the other hand, the most convinc- 
ing guarantee for a peaceful adjustment of Anglo-French con- 
tentions is to be found in the fact that France is morally un- 
prepared for war. 
a 


THE latest indication of the uncertainties of the political 
situation in France is conveyed by a circumstantial report 
to the effect that a conspiracy had been discovered among 
the higher officers of the French army, which had for its 
end the disruption of the present form of government. The 
nature of the political changes contemplated by the authors 
of this military plot may be gathered plainly from the fact 
that Prince Louis Bonaparte was said to have been in their 
secret. The account of the conspiracy, as cabled from 
Paris, by way of London, discloses a characteristic, old- 
fashioned French cou, of the sort that placed two different 
emperors upon the throne of France. The most remarkable 
feature of the extraordinary situation is that the French 
government has not effected a single arrest in connection 
with the alleged plot, and neither has it attempted to deny 
the existence of the revolutionary plan. The bare fact, 
however, that the report of the existence of a conspiracy to 
destroy the French republic could obtain such ready cre- 
dence in France itself shows that the French republic is, 
at its best, partially conscious of its internal weakness. 


ae 


A curRtrous quarrel is in progress between the Prussian 
foreign office and the chancellery of the Vatican. As one of 
the results of the misunderstanding, the German ambassador 
has been withdrawn from the papal court; and the German 
empire is not, for the time being, on speaking terms with the 
holy see. The causes of this rupture are analogous to 
those that have figured in some of the fiercest wars that 
Christendom has waged, from the first crusade down to the 
Crimean War. It appears that Pope Leo has refused to rec- 
ognize William II., a Prussian and a Protestant, as defender 
of the faith in the Holy Land,—a réle which the kaiser 
would have been delighted to assume. A sharp interchange 
of ideas on the subject is said to have taken place between 
pope and kaiser, with the result that the kaiser did not 
withdraw his demand for the papal recognition, while the 
pope was equally firm in withholding his sanction from the 
ambitious plans of a Protestant ruler. The indications are 
that the misunderstanding may assume a permanent form, 
and the German anti-clericals are already discussing the pos- 
sibilities of another Aw/turkampf. 
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As a matter of fact, the papacy has but little to complain 
of in the treatment that has been accorded to it by the 
present emperor of Germany. It will be remembered that 
one of the important details of German national policy upon 
which Kaiser Wilhelm TI. failed to agree with Prince Bis- 
marck was the relation of the German Empire to the papacy. 
Bismarck considered imperative a continuance of the relig- 
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ious hostility that had been engendered by the Kulturkampf ; 
while the kaiser was convinced that the times required the 
inauguration of a more liberal policy in the administration of 
the empire, and believed that Protestant Prussia should con- 
ciliate the Catholics of South Germany, and through them 
the Vatican. Acting on these convictions, the emperor and 
his advisers have brought about the removal of a great 
many of the disabilities that had been imposed upon Ger- 
man Catholics during the Bismarckian régime. One of the 
most important of the emperor’s politico-religious measures 
was the readmission of the Jesuit order into Germany,—a 
plan which was put into effect only after a sharp struggle in 
the Reichstag. 


Brevitices. 


Mr. Henry L. Gladding of Albany, N.Y., is the accredited 
subscription agent of the Christian Register. 


It is a singular fact that, when settlers on the frontier 
hear that Indians are dancing, they soon expect to find them 
upon the war-path. 


Progress of Chicago is publishing a valuable account of 
the various religious forces of America. The religious 
bodies are described by able men of their own order: 


Moltke’s motto is just now timely. “Think first, then 
dare.” It is a barren enthusiasm which acts first and does 
its thinking afterward, often salted with the bitter tears of 
repentance. 


In our national affairs to-day the advice Dr. Walker gave 
his students is in order. He said, “ Young men, take coun- 
sel of your caution, take counsel of your ‘prudence, but never 
take counsel of your fears.” 


The editor of the Christian Register neglected to say, in an 
announcement last week of a series of articles by members 
of the Editorial Board, that he would write an article in the 
series on “ Religion in Liberty.” 


It is reported in Zzon’s Herald as a notable move in Boston 
Methodism that two Methodist churches, one in Roxbury, 
the other in Dorchester, have united their forces and their 
funds. The new church will be strong, whereas the old 
church was weak. 


The gentlemanly Brooklyn burglar who has escaped the 
notice of the police for ten years was given away by a 
criminal who had written his address in a note-book, No 
explanation is given of the relations between this prisoner 
and the successful burglar who had always worked alone. 


A rule of parish life is that just in proportion to the length 
of a ministerial settlement are the chances for its longer con- 
tinuance. Within the limits of old age and disability the 
rule holds good. The longer a settlement, the greater the 
probability of its continuance. The hardest rubs come some- 
where about the second and third years. 


If we were advising ministers for their own interest, we 
should say, Stick to the essentials of religion and righteous- 
ness. The preacher who does this will be sought for and 
honored. But, as the ministers wouid resent any appeal to 
their self-interest, we should repeat the advice for the sake of 
the world, which so greatly needs preaching which stirs the 
conscience at its roots and takes effect in the daily life. 


Rev. H. Price Hughes of London estimates the “sons of 
Levi,” as,he names the church officers in the Methodist Church, 
at a quarter of a million persons, including all musicians and 
other public helpers who are nct ordained ministers. He 
proposes to bring all these persons directly under the in- 
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fluence of the conference of which he is the president, in 
order that they may receive a “ baptism of the spirit of God.” 


Among the surprises sprung upon Rev. Charles G. Ames 
on his seventieth birthday was a selection of sixteen of his 
‘own poems, arranged, “dedicated to his children and grand- 
children,” and sumptuously printed at the Windtryst Press, 
Chicago, by the contrivance of his daughter, Alice Ames 
Winter, of Minneapolis. The edition consists of only two 
hundred copies, a part of which are on sale at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. A few dozens have been illuminated by 
Mrs. Winter’s own hand. 


After many years of familiarity with controversies about 
the personality of God, we were astonished to learn that, to 
the majority of those who listen, the word “ person ” is under- 
stood to describe a being with the form and the features of a 
man. At our National Conference many streams of elo- 
quence would have been dried up if the speakers had dis- 
covered that they were using words in one sense which by 
their auditors were taken in another. Verily, definitions are 
the pivots of thought. : 


Sursum Corda! 


Lift up your hearts, young men and maidens sweet! 
Your hearts lift up, you in your perfect prime, 

And you whose eyes with gathering dimness greet 
Dear, faithful comrades of the elder time! 

Lift up your hearts in hope and happy cheer 

For that great future which is drawing near! 


It cannot be, it must not, shall not be 
That this dear land, won at such awful cost 
For Freedom’s seat, men yet unborn shall see 
To all great things ingloriously lost. 
Our God shall keep the promise he has made 
To those great hearts which on his law were stayed. 


Not without us, O God, that promise be 
Kept for our children and their children’s peace! 
Take us, and mould us to thy high decree! 
Through us thine honor and thy love increase! 
Not without us thy triumph shall be won: 
Thy will, O God, thy will and burs, be done! 
—John White Chadwick. 


Unitarian Ideals. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE. 


May we venture to use the word “ Unitarian ” in describ- 
ing the highest conceivable ideals of human life? What if 
we are reminded at once that the beauty of these very ideals 
~has shone before the faces of men long before a Unitarian 
church existed? What if men in a score of different com- 
munions, who have no use for the Unitarian name, tell us 
that our beautiful ideals are theirs also? What if it should 
prove that many of our own people hardly recognize these 
mighty ideals as their own? 

Let us, however, in all modesty boldly suggest that the 
fundamental and characteristic idea of our churches is 
unique as compared with any religious organization which 
has hitherto existed. Grant that noble and prophetic souls 
in all ages have caught a vision of the kingdom of God. 
These great idealists have been merely individuals. The 
historic religions and churches to which they belong have 
never been directed with singleness of aim toward the actual 
realization of the kingdom of God in this world. The 
Jewish Church did not even profess to be a means for 
carrying out the ideals of its prophets. 

So far as we can learn about the early Christian Church in 
the days of its simplicity, it waited for the coming of God’s 
kingdom out of the skies. The history of the Catholic 
Church is the record of almost everything else except the 
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earnest attempt of its leaders and people to establish the rule 
of righteousness in this world. The men and women in it 
who sought to make their visions real, were almost as solitary 
as the Hebrew prophets or as Jesus himself. The story of 


’ Protestantism shows nowhere, till a very recent time, the 


concerted effort of any of its sects or branches to make the- 
visions of its seers an actual fact upon this earth. Even the 
chivalric missionary endeavors of the last half-century have 
been spent in making converts, not in making men. The 
development of manhood, the realization of a truly civilized 
society, the perfection of a just and free State, has been 
incidental to the making of Christians and the gathering 
them into the Church. : 

Indeed, the habitual attitude of very respectable men 
toward all the ideal things has been that of a worshipful 
admiration mingled with practical distrust. Men have liked 
to be shown their grand ideals on Sunday in church, as they 
might occasionally be introduced into a gallery of pictures and 
statues. It was always delightful to hear of the wonderful 
Christ. It was fascinating to speculate upon the possibilities 
of the millennium. What church has been organized in the 
sole and supreme faith that the Christ-life is the universal 
human pattern of the normal and healthy man? What 
church has been gathered with the definite and practical 
purpose to create the conditions of the kingdom of heaven 
here and now? 

The Unitarian churches are composed of imperfect men and 
women, and are marked by the human faults that touch all or- 
ganizations. But it is their unique character that among all 
the churches of Christendom they exist in order to make the 
highest human ideals actual in individual life, in society, and 
in the State. Here is a very uncommon attitude toward 
ideal things. It is the attitude, not of the observer or even- 
of the admirer who looks on with wonder, but of the prac- 
tical workman or artist who draws by a pattern or model. 
The mere observer thinks the pattern too difficult and out 
of his range altogether. But the engineer or artist is here to 
do the precise thing which the model requires. 

The Unitarian churches thus begin where other churches 
leave off. Other churches conceive the glorious ideals, but 
hold them to be subordinate, for the present at least, to vari- 
ous prudential interests. Their members can really be very 
good Christians merely by worshipping Christ. One can 
remain essentially selfish and unsocial, and yet be in good, 
regular, and orthodox standing. Unitarians are committed 
to follow and work out their beautiful ideals, and their 
churches have no reason for existence, except as through 
their means these ideals are daily realized. As touching 
their ideals, they maintain a new ideal. What are ideals for, 
they say, except to carry out? 

The Unitarian conception of personal character grows out 
of the most universal doctrine of Christianity. This doc- 
trine is that we are the children of God. And what does 
this mean? God is love, or beneficence. Men, therefore, 
are ideally the children of love, or the doers of beneficence. 
They partake of the beneficent nature. Let them live, then 
like children of God. The one work of their lives is to carry 
good will. Fulness of life consists in amplitude of loving 
service. Go over to this order of life, God seems to Say, and 
never fear that his care will forsake you. Who ever tried 
this divine fashion, and found it to fail ? 

The Unitarian teaching about Jesus is not dogmatic or 
negative. It is a positive and most bracing corollary of 
Jesus’ own profoundest conviction. Jesus held that the true 
man 1s in immediate and vital relation with the immanent 
and living God. This relation is not exceptional for a single 
son of God. It is the universal law. Men have practically 
narrowed the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God through the 
worship of a unique Christ. Unitarians go with Jesus in the 
sweeping thought of a divine brotherhood of humanity. 
Cease worshipping Jesus. Begin yourself to live the life of 
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the ideal Son of God. You will not love Jesus less. You 
will not bow in less humility before the vision of the perfect 
love. You will be that which Jesus was,— an actual child of 
God. Where is higher or more inspiring teaching than this? 
Is the sublime death on the cross the only proof of its truth? 
ek in a myriad of homes you will likewise find witness 
au it. 

The wonderful fact about all ideal things is that they grow 
_ radiant and commanding, as we face their way. Merely ad- 
mire them and then forsake them, and they may lose their 
lustre. But begin to work them out, and they come into new 
clearness. Here, for instance, is the ideal of the highest 
conduct of human business. All that men often have seen 
here —all that multitudes of Bible readers still see — is to 
be honest. It is a very poor Unitarian church, not fit to 
have a place in the Year Book, where the mere preaching of 
honesty is tolerable. A new ideal comes in sight everywhere 
among us. It is the ideal of service. What if you keep 
your engagements exactly, but your whole business confers 
no advantage upon society, or is only a method of personal 
gain? What if you claim what the law gives you, but the 
bargain itself wrongs the other party? What if you keep 
within the law, but are essentially ungenerous? Who can 
enjoy a transaction in business that does not bring advantage 
to his neighbor? All of a true man’s business must be a 
part of the service of humanity. Every transaction ought to 
be an expression of a brother’s good will. This is the Uni- 
tarian ideal to-day. Are not our churches organized to win 
men to this ideal? Where this ideal is not made to shine, 
the church is a failure. 

There was once an ideal of. human society which divided 
men into the sheep and the goats, saints and sinners, the 
elect of God and his enemies. Men looked down with an 
air of superiority upon the multitudes. Caste raised its icy 
barriers in churches. The ideal rule— that men must for- 
give their enemies — was practically shelved by “ Christian ” 
nations, whose customary religion let them keep the most 
murderous armaments that the world ever saw. But a new 
ideal comes into sight. It is the ideal of men and women 
who have no enemies. Who are we, children of God, that 
we should hate or despise any of the human race, our weak 
or ignorant brethren? The grand word comes, “ Be ye 
perfect,”— that is, all-round in your love,—“even as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.” We have a gospel for “ the 
lame and the halt and the blind,” for the men in peniten- 
tiaries, for the wild Indians, for the enfranchised blacks, for 
oppressed Spaniards and Cubans. Where human need is, 
distrust and suspicion must stand aside and human love 
must go to the rescue. It is no valid Unitarian church 
where this gospel is not preached and believed and carried 
into practice. The Unitarian church that permits the spirit 
of caste to enslave men and women falsifies its principles. 

What, now, is our ideal aim in our relations to the vast 
multitude of churches about us? Our ideal on this point 
absolutely forbids antagonism or exclusiveness. Our work 
is not to exaggerate differences between ourselves and our 
neighbors. Neither do we desire to bring other churches 
under the Unitarian name. Our work is rather to make the 
most possible of the deep and substantial grounds of agree- 
ment whereon all good men must stand. Never were so 
many ready to join hands in their regard for justice and 
humanity. We all believe in a good God. We all hope for 
untold possibilities of human welfare. Our work, then, is 
pre-eminently to set forth our ideals so persuasively as to win 
men not merely to respect them, but to adopt them. Let all 
the churches around us once accept our ideals of the indi- 
vidual life, of business, of society, and of the State, and the 
dogmatic misapprehensions that have befogged Christendom 
will disappear. ‘The supreme fact that the world wishes to 
know to-day of the Unitarian churches is that they heartily 
follow their own ideals. 
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Once more, our churches are unique in respect to their 
political ideal. Whereas it has often been taught that the 
Church has nothing to do with politics, we hold to the closest 
union of Church and State. We do not mean a formal and 
outward union, but an identity of purpose. The Church, like 
the State, is a true democracy. The Church contemplates 
and plans a government of the people and for the people. 
It supplies moral and spiritual motive and courage for every 
worthy political effort. It is because this is God’s world, 
and we are his children, that we dare to believe in honest 
government and to take the chivalrous risks of reform. 
There may be churches content to say their conventional 
prayers, while unscrupulous politicians bring their gifts into 
the treasury; but a Unitarian church has no right to be, in 
the atmosphere of whose spiritual, ethical, and political ideals 
wrong-doers will not instinctively find rebuke and contrition. 
It has been said of the old-time heroes that they went forth 
from their churches to die for their country in battle. It 
must be said of the new generation of our youth that they 
are accustomed to rise up from the worship of God in our 
churches, to give their lives with an equally generous adan- 
don in building the city of God. 


Sherman Hoar. 


BY HON. WINSLOW WARREN. 


Within a very few years Massachusetts has been called 
upon to mourn the loss of an unusual number of her citizens, 
men who were conspicuous in public life, an honor to the 
Commonwealth, and from whose high character and splendid 
abilities she had every reason to expect great public service 
and a record of devotion to a high sense of honor and to the 
best interests of the State. None had passed the prime of 
life, and the loss has been the greater that their comparative 
youth promised so many more years of usefulness. The 
death of John F. Andrew, the faithful and honored son of 
Massachusetts’ great war governor; of Frederic T. Green- 
halge, who himself so ably and strongly filled the office of 
governor ; of William E. Russell, the brilliant, lovable, true 
statesman; of Sigourney Butler, the honest, conscientious, 
able lawyer; and now of Sherman Hoar, the friend of all of 
them, whose short life has been a grand example of duty well 
done and of talents ably used for the furtherance of high 
principles and right measures. These are losses which may 
well fill us with sadness in the thought that we can ill spare 
such men, when the need of their example and influence 
seems so great. All honored the Commonwealth which pro- 
duced them, and they were themselves a grand tribute to the 
influence-of New England teachings and institutions. 

Sherman Hoar was the youngest of these notable men; 
and his death seems peculiarly sad because in the prime of 
his manhood he fell a victim to his self-sacrificing devotion 
to others, and from causes which we cannot but feel were 
the result of negligence or incapacity on the part of those 
who should have prevented the spread of the disease which 
ended his valuable life. 

Sherman Hoar was born in Concord, Mass., July 30, 
1860, and was the son of the lamented Ebenezer Rockwood 
Hoar, the distinguished judge of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts and Attorney-general of the United States, 
and of Caroline (Brooks) Hoar, the daughter of an almost 
equally eminent citizen, Nathan Brooks. Graduating at 
Harvard College in 1882 with high honors, he entered upon 
the study of law, and became a member of the law firm of 
Storey, Thorndike & Hoar in Boston. He inherited as one 
of his family traditions an active interest in political affairs ; 
and, although of an intense Republican family, in 1884 he 
became an active supporter of Grover Cleveland, and in 
common with very many independent and able young Re- 
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publicans joined the Democratic party, which at that time in 
Massachusetts, under the leadership of William E. Russell, 
gave promise of honest administration and devotion to 
reform interests. Whatever cause he espoused he threw 
into it all the earnestness of his nature; and he immediately 
became prominent in that section of the party which 
advocated with conscientious belief the reform of the civil 
service, of the tariff, and of administration. In 1890 he 
was elected by the Democratic party to Congress, and there 
as elsewhere acted in a thoroughly independent, high-minded 
manner, gaining the respect of all parties by his faithful 
devotion to the interests of the country and the able and 
fearless manner in which he discharged the duties of his 
position. 

His political theory was simple and clear; for it was to 
follow strictly what he considered right, and to act the man 
rather than the partisan. This he adhered to without falter- 
ing, but in a frank, open, and attractive way, which gained 
the respect of many whose ideas of political action were 
vastly different. His career in Washington, though short, 
was conspicuously able; and he retired at the end of his 
term with a well-earned reputation for effective oratory and 
clear judgment. His boldness and absolute sincerity, com- 
bined with that subtle wit which distinguished his father and 
has ever been a noted characteristic of his family, made him 
always a popular man, and marked him out for further 
honors. Returning to the practice of the law, he was ap- 
pointed by President Cleveland in August, 1893, United 
States district attorney for Massachusetts. He was a 
young man to fill so high an office, requiring great knowl- 
edge of the law and great capacity for labor; but he entered 
upon its duties with the same high purpose and with all his 
accustomed zeal and energy, and by the great ability shown 
in the trial of many important cases, and more especially in 
the noted Bram murder case, vastly enhanced his reputation. 
It was said of this latter case that Mr. Hoar’s remarkable 
argument to the jury did as much to carry conviction as the 
evidence itself, and it was certainly a masterly handling of 
the crucial points of the case and a fine specimen of foren- 
sic logic and oratory. 

In 1897 Mr. Hoar resigned his position as district attor- 
ney, and resumed the practice of the law, with every promise 
of pronounced success at the bar. 

Upon the breaking out of the war with Spain, his intense 
nature was thoroughly aroused; and his fancy for military 
service, which had been shown by his early activity in the 
militia in the State, would undoubtedly, if he had been 
a younger man and free from the responsibilities to his 
growing family, have carried him into active service in the 
army. Compelled by many reasons to forego acceptance of 
military commissions offered him, he found a no less impor- 
tant post of duty in acting as counsel and practically as 
agent for the Massachusetts Volunteer Aid Association. 
In this he was indefatigable, visiting the camps and hospitals 
of the soldiers in all directions, carrying aid and comfort to 
the sick, expediting the forwarding and delivery of necessary 
articles sent out, affording the most important aid and prac- 
tical advice in many undertakings, and in every way help- 
ing the grand work of the association. All his time and 
strength were given to this cause,— more than all; for the 
strain was too great, and, exhausted and overworked, he con- 
tracted the fever which terminated his useful life. This is 
the brief story of a noble career of unselfish devotion, of 
true manliness, and of high principle. 

Outside of his immediate profession he was always an 
active, influential citizen, interested in the local affairs of his 
native town, in church and in State. He was a director of 
the Unitarian Association, earnest in religious work, and 
frequently addressed religious bodies with that impulsive, 
inspiring manner which attracted and convinced his hearers. 
He was a grand specimen of a modern Puritan, a man with 
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a New England conscience and with the New England sense 
of right and duty, as determined, as courageous, as self-sac- 
rificing, as those men of earlier days, but with the graces of 
manner, the cheerfulness of tone, the vivacity and wit of 
more modern times. ; 

In private life he was one of the most companionable of 
men, never effusive, but cordial, buoyant, and full of life, fun, 
and vigor. His wit was pungent, but not severe, his style 
was pointed and clear, his voice full and resonant, and his 
manner animated and fervent. No one could talk with him 
or listen to his forceful utterances without being impressed 
with the intensity and sincerity of his convictions. 

Irreparable as the loss of such a man is to the State and 
the nation, to his wife and four young children it comes as 
an unspeakable calamity. His joyous nature, his fatherly 
care, his constant and tender affection, his intense way of 
entering into all their joys and sorrows, will be known to 
them only as a holy memory; but the example he has left 
them will be full of inspiration and comfort. If he sacrificed 
himself on the altar of duty, it was the part of a noble man 
nobly taken. It has earned the gratitude of his countrymen, 
and enrolled high his name among the martyrs of the war; 
and it cannot be otherwise than a consolation and support to 
those who were bound to him by closer ties of kinship and 
affection that the sympathy of thousands is rendered to them 
in this hour of affliction and bereavement. 


Woman’s Contribution to Christianity.* 


Christianity has done so much for the feminine half of the 
human race as to place the balance of indebtedness forever 
on our side. It is, nevertheless, most happy for us women to 
remember how closely the record of persons of our sex is 
interwoven with the gospel J ‘story. To begin enumerating 
these, the young mother wh_ gave birth to the wonderful 
Babe, and who has long bee: one of the chief ideals of the 
Christian world. Then the ‘honorable women” who fol- 
lowed the teachings of the Master, and “ ministered to him 
of their substance.” Then the forlorn one, who anointed 
the sacred head from her vase of ointment, “exceeding pre- 
cious?’ and who also became throughout Christendom an 
ideal of penitence and redemption. Then the two alien 
women, one of whom showed him a faith which he had not 
found in Israel, while his conversation with the other gave 
occasion to the enunciation of the great words, “God is 
spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.” ‘Then the two dear sisters of Lazarus, of whom 
one entertained him with anxious hospitality, while the other 
opened to his doctrine the hospitality of her heart. Last of 
all, the sorrowing group so often spoken of as having been 
“the last at the cross and the first at the resurrection.” 
These women have left us a beautiful and precious gallery of 
portraits, than which we may safely say that nothing in art 
or literature will be more enduring. We may add to these 
Priscilla, who instructed Paul in the true nature of the new 
doctrine, and Phebe, servant of the church at Cenchria, com- 
mended by the apostle as “a succorer of many, and of myself 
also.” And, to link this ancient sisterhood with a more 
modern time, we have the name of the Empress Helena, the 
mother of the first Christian emperor, Constantine. 

So much for illustrious names, to which many would be 
added if time would allow us to trace the history of the 
Christian Church down to the present age. But we may 
also ask whether women, in the course of these nineteen 
centuries, have contributed anything to the true use and 
interpretation of the Master’s imperishable legacy. 

I should be very unwilling to claim that either sex had any 
religious capacity which the other could not and did not 
share. Each, however, has its distinct characteristics. I 


* These articles have been secured for the b igi 
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should Say, speaking in a general way, that devout men had 
had most to do with the intellectual aspect of the Christian 
belief, women of the same class with its affectional side. 

While the male authorities of the Church have busied 
themselves with working out the legal problems which have 
resulted in wide-spread condemnation and unrelenting pun- 
ishment, its women have cherished those doctrines of divine 
forgiveness which the Master bequeathed in the parable of 
the Prodigal Son and in other of his utterances. I think, 
too, that the social and expansive nature of woman has led 
her peculiarly to welcome the broader views of tolerance 
which are now beginning to prevail in the Christian world. 

In human parentage, woman usually represents the su- 
premacy of affection, man the supremacy of rule, each in its 
way indispensable to the good order of a human house- 
hold. So, in woman’s idea of the divine parentage, Love is 
paramount even to justice, and his victories are sure and 
eternal. The soul which can resist the onslaught of well- 
merited reproach must finally yield to the invitation of 
divine mercy; and God becomes father and mother at once, 
awful in judgment, but untiring in forgiveness. 

I feel, then, that woman has a distinct office in the Church; 
to wit, that of keeping alive the spirit of charity and of 
union. Hers shall it be to keep open the doors of the 
Father’s house, to light the fires, sweep the hearth, and 
spread the board for the great feast of all nations, at which 
the cup of blessing shall banish the bitterness of cursing 
and anathema, and the happy pledge shall be the unity of 
God’s dear children. Jutia Warp Howe. 


When Jesus entered on his brief ministry, he found the 
ignorant masses of the people in subjection to superstitious 
priests, who “for a pretence made long prayers”; and he 
aimed to free them from this tyranny. He taught that the 
true kingdom of heaven is within the human mind, and is 
based on love for all that is good and love for our fellows. 
He defied ecclesiastical law, scorned ecclesiastical ceremo- 
nies, and poured fierce denunciation on the false and hypo- 
critical guides of the people. He taught the unity of the 
human race as children of one common, ideal Parent, and 
popularized the doctrine that unselfish, fraternal affection 
would increase the sum of human welfare and happiness. 

He gave one moral code for both men and women; and in 
his utterances on divorce, sexual crimes, purity of thought 
and motive, and liberty of movement, he made it very clear 
that nothing is lawful to one sex that is forbidden the other. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that the new religion found 
its way to woman. Almost unconsciously, it began to re- 
shape the life of the family, and to lift the wife to be the real 
helpmate and companion of the husband. Women worked 
for the diffusion of their new faith with a zeal born of hope 
and joy, ministered to teachers and apostles, and shared 
their labors, as is evident from the eulogy pronounced upon 
their specific work by Chrysostom. Pliny the Younger, 
sent by the Emperor Trajan to investigate the doings of 
the Christians, reported officially that he found women in 
the ministry of the church. During the persecutions of the 
Roman emperors, women attested their faith in the Christian 
religion by death in many terrific forms. The records of the 
Catacombs, and, later, those of the Albigenses, the Hugue- 
nots, the Covenanters, and the Puritans, abound in stories ot 
countless women whose loyalty to Christianity was stronger 


_ than their love of life, and carried them through martyrdom. 


Nor were they content simply to teach their religion. By 
lives of wonderful import, which made the world around 
them better and happier, they showed its superiority when 
put into practice. The ancients took little care of the sick 
and infirm; and the /0sfitalia of the Romans were for the ac- 
commodation of guests, and not for invalids. Paula, a noble 
Roman lady, a lineal descendant of the Scipios and Gracchi, 
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one of the early Christian converts, collected her large fort- 
une, and sailed for Palestine. She gathered a community of 
good women about her, like herself, consecrated to helpful- 
ness and charity, and built hospitals wherever they were 
needed. 

Other wealthy Christian women followed her example. 
The enthusiasm ran like prairie fire; and hospitals, homes, 
and asylums for the diseased, the poor, and the unfortunate, 
increased rapidly. This divine altruism has come down 
through the ages, gaining with the growth of years, until our 
nineteenth-century civilization is characterized by an almost 
omniscient philanthropy, and charitable institutions cover 
almost every form of suffering and want. 

It is not possible in the brief compass of this article to 
make even the crudest résumé of the work done by woman 
for Christianity during the nineteen centuries of its existence 
as a religion. To catalogue the institutions they have 
founded, the books they have written, the work they have 
organized, the schools they have established, the missions 
they have built up, all contributing to the advancement of 
Christianity, would overflow the columns of the Legister. 
As they began, so have they persisted through the long 
centuries, giving to the Christian religion a service which 
neither ostracism nor persecution has been able to hinder. 

The true founder of Methodism was that remarkable 
woman, Susanna, mother of John and Charles Wesley ; and 
the Methodist Church owes its success as much to women as 
to men. The same is true of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Its religious orders of women, who are teachers, nurses, 
missionaries, financiers, and tireless propagandists, constitute 
its powerful reserved force, that knows neither discourage- 
ment nor defeat. Every sect in Christendom depends upon 
the support of women, which is cheerfully given, without 
stint, as circumstances may demand. ‘Three-fifths of the 
membership of the churches are women, who, heavily taxed 
by the demands of modern society, never fail in fealty to 
their religion, and promptly honor the drafts it imposes on 
them. Mary A. LIVERMORE. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Sovereignty of God. 


BY REV. EDWARD HALE. 


The Lord reigneth.— PSALM xciili. I. 
My Father worketh even until now, and I work.— JOHN v. 17. 

The sense of God’s presence and of his prevailing 
strength, the conviction that, in the very season when every- 
thing around seems most confused and threatening, he is 
still controlling and directing, must have been felt by many 
of us much as the writer of this ninety-third psalm has felt 
it. We have had, like him, some experience out of which 
we have come with just such a sense of exultant belief and 
confidence in God. It may have been some struggle in 
nature of the kind that here supplies the figure in which the 
thought has found expression. It may be that you call to 
mind some fearful storm when the clouds came rolling up out 
of the west, and broke upon the earth with such crashing and 
roaring of wind and rain and thunder that a mighty war 
seemed in progress among the elements, in which they, as 
well as all creatures, must finally perish; but then the vio- 
lence of it passed, and even while the rain still fell the air 
began to fill with a golden radiance, a great bow arched 
itself against the darkness of the eastern sky, and all around 
was heard the sound of the singing of birds. A sense of 
new life and strength, of safety and peace, uplifted you. 
“The Lord reigneth,” you were ready to sing. ‘The Lord 
reigneth. The floods have lifted up, O Lord, the floods 
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have lifted up their voice; the floods lift up their waves. 
The Lord on high is mightier than the noise of many waters, 
yea, than the mighty waves of the sea.” ee 

Perhaps the storm out of which you came was one within 
your life. Some stress of weariness and doubt had pressed 
upon you, bodily pain and weakness wrestled with your will, 
sorrow weighed you down, failure seemed everywhere around 
you and within you; and then, just as you were breaking 
with the struggle, help came, and space for rest, and this 
tempest of your life was behind you, and the light of a new 
hope and trust was beginning to shine. “The Lord 
reigneth. He is mightier than the noise of many waters, 
yea, than the mighty waves of the sea.” : 

It is natural that the sense of a power above us, ruling 
with abiding and prevailing might, should impress itself most 
vividly at such times, when storm has given place to calm, 
and peace and safety have followed peril. It is natural that 
we should acknowledge then, with a gratitude and joy seldom 
felt in the ordinary course of life, the sovereignty of our God. 
Yet in the ordinary course of life the same ruling power is 
working. Through summer and winter, fall and spring, 
through the years and through the ages, the line of rule and 
order runs. Nations rise and fall, and new nations spring. 
Sin runs its course, and meets at last its retribution. The 
right struggles and falters, dies, and lives again beyond the 
reach of death. Through all the world, in the laws of physi- 
cal forces, in human progress, intellectual, moral, spiritual, 
is felt the governing hand. ‘The Lord reigneth.” 

Through all the world. Not outside of it, apart from it, 
in some other world by itself, but through and through this 
universe,— in what we see, in what we do, in what we are. 
We must believe this when we think about it; but we do not 
always think, and we live and are often as though we did not 
believe. The hurry and anxiety, the fear, the borrowing of 
trouble, which fill so many hours in our life, are not what 
we should expect to find in men and women who believe in 
a power that rules, and rules for good. If you are a soldier 
and know your captain, your general, so well that you trust 
him wholly; if you are sure that whatever order he gives is 
given with definite purpose, with calm foresight, with wisdom 
that comes of both knowledge and experience,— then your 
own duty is simple to you. There is no questioning, no uncer- 
tainty. The order may cost you your life in the obeying, 
but at his bidding you would give your life ten times over. 
Take him from the command, and put in his place another 
who is not fit for it, and you will be forgiven if you are 
anxious and restless and without confidence. Let your 
leader fall at your front as he leads you into the thick of the 
battle, and it will not be wholly strange if in the shock of 
your loss you turn from the fight, and run. But, so long as 
he is there with you at the head, you have courage and 
strength, you are calm and ready. 

You know what a difference is felt in any large mercantile 
house, in the offices of any great corporation where many 
men are employed, according as those who direct under- 
stand or do not understand fully their business. A man 
should do his own work. He can and does do it so much 
more effectively when he is sure that the management of the 
whole business is such that nothing is lost, but everything 
made to tell. It is such confidence and calm that we should 
expect to find in the lives of men and women who, whatever 
they have to do, really believe that God reigns. 

Not a confidence or calm in which a man indulges his 
indifference or laziness or cowardice. Not a confidence 
or calm which leads him to shirk his own duty, his own 
work, and leave all, so to speak, to God. We see such 
shirking trust in God, a belief in him as in a sort of fate. 
We see men and women leaving undone things which they 
ought to have done, doing things which they ought not to 
do, starting trains of circumstance, setting physical and 
moral laws to work, allowing or encouraging processes 
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of evil, and then with a sort of resignation, a certain kind of 
piety, throwing upon God the responsibility for the conse- 
quences. “It is the will of God,” they plead. “What dif- 
ference could it make what I did or left undone, so long as 
he reigns?” This was an argument addressed, though on 
different grounds, to the earlier followers of Calvin ; and 
magnificently they answered it out of their sombre faith. 
“Do right,” they said, “because it is the will of God that 
men should live righteously. Though what you do or do 
not do make no difference in your own welfare or in that of 
others, though you cannot save yourself or others from the 
death to which you or they may be foreordained, do right 
because it is the will of God.” 

Not less magnificent in its faith, but nobler, more reason- 
able, more inspiring, is the answer made whenever men 
believe that God gives to them his spirit, and calls upon 
them to take part in his work. Do what is right. Fill out 
your life in all directions, because what you do and what 
you are is necessary to the perfect fulfilment of God’s king- 
dom. God reigns, indeed; but he reigns not merely over you, 
but through you. The passenger shut down between decks, 
trusting the stanchness of the vessel, the wisdom of her 
officers, awaits, with a certain confidence, the issue of the 
storm. But it is a different, a more vital confidence that is 
felt by the engineer at his post, the quartermaster at the 
wheel. It is the same ship that carries them, the same cap- 
tain in command; but they know that upon their discipline, 
their obedience, their promptness, their faithfulness, depends 
also the safety of the ship. ‘“ My Father worketh even until 
now,” says Jesus, ‘ and I work.” 

“ And I work.” It is the utterance of every life that is 
conscious of its free birth, of its individual manhood or 
womanhood, of its duties and privileges, conscious of its 
worth and dignity, its strength, its opportunity. “My Father 
worketh until now.” They are the words of this same free 
individual, living, working human soul, conscious that back 
of all its own present limitations is the fulness of God, that 
where men and women are weak he is strong, that where 
their patience fails he endures, that, when time is wanting to 
them, his eternity shall suffice. ‘The Lord reigneth.” 

The more one comes to realize how strong is the indi- 
viduality in every life, how different and distinct underneath 
all similarities and likenesses every man or woman is from 
each and every other man and woman, the more one is led 
to believe that each of us has his or her work to do, his or 
her opportunity to improve, his or her gift to exercise, just 
as individual, just as distinct and peculiar, as are their own 
personalities. As no one else is exactly like you, so no one 
else can do your work for you. So long as that work is not 
done by you, it remains undone; and life is, to that extent, less 
rich and complete. No matter how feeble your individual 
strength or how poor and few the resources at your com- 
mand, you have opportunities peculiar to you, gifts distinct 
from others ; and, if that one talent of yours is kept wrapped 
in the napkin, it is no excuse for vou that others were stronger 
and more gifted. Their gifts and strength are for their work, 
not for yours. They cannot do it for you, God cannot. 

Take the problems that a man’s nature brings to him,— the ~ 
development of its powers, the supplying of its lacks, the 
government of its passions, the direction of its ambitions 
and desires. Outside influences will indeed tend to help or 
hinder in the wisest and best solution of these problems: in- 
heritances, friendships, circumstances, will tend to forward 
or to retard the growth of the character, the strength and 
fineness of the personality; but these influences are, after 
all, only so much food offered to the man’s own will. It is 
for him to take or to reject, to decide whether he is to be 
nourished or starve, to grow or to decline. The beginnings 
of his life have been appointed for him; but what their issue 
is to be, their fulfilment, depends upon him. In the deep- 
est sense every man is self-made, 
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Go outside the immediate life of the individual. Take the 
problems of our relations with those about us. Our crowd- 
ing, hurrying social life brings us constantly face to face 
with human needs of one sort and another,— bodily, mental, 
spiritual. There are men and women and children to be fed 
and clothed and housed; there is sickness to be healed and 
ignorance to be taught; there are men and women who have 
forgotten, if they ever knew, what their true natures are, and 
must be shown; there are lives selfish and narrow that are 
to be touched and made to open, those that think themselves 
poor, and are to be taught their riches, and those that think 
themselves rich, and are to be shown their poverty, until 
they know that those are blessed who hunger and thirst ; 
there are men and women who do not believe in God, and 
are to come to know him as they shall see the godlike in 
their fellow-men ; and there are others who profess their be- 
lief in God and who need help to live in ways that shall 
reveal, and not deny him. And in all this each has his or 
her distinct, individual, necessary part. For each it is not 
simply possible, but necessary, that he or she should do 
something that the life about them may become all the time 
stronger, cleaner, healthier, more beautiful, in all ways better 
worth the living. 

From time to time we see with anxious indignation mani- 
festations such as we had thought hardly possible of tenden- 
cies destructive to the honor of our country and to its health 
and welfare. Our loyalty is stirred and quickened, our con- 
sciences are aroused, our energies enlisted. At such seasons 
there is no need for one man to tell another of the danger, 
to appeal one to another, where all see and understand. 
But, when the crises have passed, one is tempted to forget 
that it was out of long-continued conditions and processes 
that the crises arose, and that similar conditions and _ proc- 
esses are always working toward similar crises. The put- 
ting forth of all one’s strength in an emergency is something 
always good to see, whether in a man or in a nation; but 
there have been times when the strength thus put forth was 
not sufficient, and times when the great exertion was a cruel 
waste. We glory in the humanity that we share with the 
physician and the nurse, whom we watch at their labor in 
the fever-stricken town; but how if they are there because 
men and women individually had been careless or disobe- 
dient or wilfully ignorant in regard to laws of health? 

The victories of our Revolution followed after processes of 
injustice and self-interest. It was self-interest and injustice 
and cowardice that led up to the heroisms of the Civil War. 
Again and again ignorance and dishonesty and selfishness 
bring to brave and honest men a fresh trial of their strength. 
What has made possible now or at any time the dangerous 
growth of these evil processes? Chiefly, I suppose, the fail- 
ure of the greater number among us to keep living and fresh 
individually and day by day an active loyalty to our nation, 
an active adherence to the principles according to which we 
would have it governed, as a whole and in all its parts. If 
the life of the nation is to avoid seasons of extreme peril, if 
it is to be continually safe and in health, if its growth is to 
be worthy of what has been best in its past, it will all be as 
men and women individually do each his and her work, ac- 
cording to their strength and opportunity, in maintaining its 
freedom, in guarding its honor, in solving its problems. It 
will be as each one of us, desiring for our country all things 
that are true and honest and just and pure and lovely and of 
good report, thinks himself on these things, and out of all 
that is best in his own life gives freely and continuously, that 
the common life may be better. ‘“ And I work.” If a man 
sees evil everywhere, in his own life or in the life about him ; 
if he sees evil anywhere and desires good,— let him be able 
to say with truth and steadfastness, ‘I work.” “ And I 
work.” Yes; but there come times when our individual 
efforts seem fruitless, when the evil we are fighting seems 
very strong, its growth persistent, times when the sense of 
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weakness and failure and discouragement and loneliness is 
overwhelming. It has come to men who loved their country 
as they strove for her righteousness and peace; it has come 
to men who loved their fellow-men, doing what they’ could 
to make human life stronger and more beautiful; it has come 
to men reaching out to the attainment of the ideal of perfect 
manhood, and seeing it seemingly as far removed as ever. 
‘And I work.” How often it has become the utterance, not 
of the strength and hope and courage of a man, but of his 
weariness and despair! 

Do we forget? “My Father worketh until now.” Into 
the doubt and impatience and anxiety of human effort comes 
the thought of God, bringing strength and calm,— the 
thought that he also is working, not to take the place of 
our work, but to confirm it, supplying strength to the weak- 
ness of our endeavor, overruling in wisdom the mistakes of 
our limited vision, translating and transfiguring our imper- 
fect successes — nay, that which we had thought our failure 
— into the eternal triumph of his righteousness and love. 
“The Lord reigneth.” 

Under him, in him, with him, we also reign. Over mate- 
rial forces, over the powers of ignorance and selfishness and 
sin, over our own lives, over height and depth, over life and 
death, the Lord reigneth; and he gives to us the victory. 


Spiritual Life. 


There is only one way to get ready for immortality, and 
that is to love this life and live it as bravely and cheerfully 
and faithfully as we can.— Henry Van Dyke. 
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Test your beliefs by this law of the Fatherhood of God. 
Are they, followed out to their logical conclusion, honoring 
to him as a father? If not, throw them aside: find no rest 
till you hold others that are. Be sure that the Eternal Love 
and Eternal Justice is worthy of the best you can bring.— 
William D. Little. 

& 


Religion as an experience comes to us, not like so many 
others of earth’s helpers, to offer us its aid only in hours of 
sunshine, and when all goes well. Rather does it proffer its 
help most urgently and generously when other resources fail. 
There is no time of deepest, sorest need in life, when it is not 
at hand for us if we will have it—/. 7: Sunderland. 
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However well and happy and successful we may be, sor- 
row and-pain are never far away, and the world-pain is every- 
where ; and there is no peace or joy for us at any time, how- 
ever bright and prosperous our own affairs, if we cannot feel 
that in and through and over all the sickness, sorrow, pain 
and loss, and shame and sin, there is the Eternal Goodness. 
Sohn W. Chadwick. 
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PRAYER. 


O Thou, who providest for all our needs, of earthly things 
we know not what we should ask of Thee in our prayer; for 
we cannot tell whether poverty or riches, whether ease or 
hardship, whether disaster or triumph, shall serve Thy pur- 
pose best, and make us what Thou wouldst have us be. 
But whatsoever of these things falleth to our lot, whether 
Thou brightenest our pathway with Thy sunshine or sendest 
the cloud and the storm and the thick darkness, give us the 
heart of faith and trust, the noble mind which loves the 
truth, the conscience which looks ever to the right, the affec- 
tion which makes us spend and be spent for others, and the 
devotion which knows no ill but Thine. Father, grant us 
these things, and we are sure that with them Thou wilt give 
us all that is needful for us. Amen. 
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The storm and stress of a particularly in- 
teresting political campaign is upon us; and 
the fact that both the candidates for governor 
are residents of Greater New York, that both 
are men of irreproachable character, of dis- 
tinguished descent, of wide social popular- 
ity, increases interest in the situation, as 
well as great uncertainty as to the result in 
the coming election. Col. Roosevelt, under 
his Rough Rider’s hat, is undeniably the 
hero of the hour, and wherever he goes ex- 
cites great enthusiasm. But the supporters 
of Judge Van Wyck claim that by election 
day war sentiment will abate, and voters will 
be ready to consider practical issues, and 
that the State will go Democratic, as it has 
during the past thirty years, with a few ex- 
ceptions. 

Into this ‘‘madding crowd,’’ from the 
studious quiet of a university town, came 
President Schurman of Cornell last week, for 
the purpose of formally opening the Cornell 
Medical College, which is to be located in 
this city, where the opportunities for labora- 
tory and hospital work in this special line 
are so fine. This new department of the 
university was made a possibility by the 
generous gift of one man, Col. O. H. Payne. 
In time it will have new buildings of its 
own, but at present it is occupying rooms 
and laboratories near by Bellevue Hospital. 
The occasion brought out in the press ex- 
tended notices of the splendid success which 
is attending Cornell University, which dur- 
ing the last few years, in spite of the hard 
times and a general increase in the require- 
ments for entrance, has steadily gained in 
the matter of attendance. These notable re- 
sults are undoubtedly due to the administra- 
tion of Dr. Schurman. He has made the 
university a leader in the progressive educa- 
tional movements of the day, not the least 
important of which is coeducation. The 
university has given women so fair a chance 
that the alumni have elected one to the board 
of trustees; and another is both warden of 
Sage College and lecturer in English litera- 
ture, her classes being open to men and 
women. The location of Cornell’s Medical 
School in this city means’ frequent visits 
from Dr. Schurman and a closer tie between 
him and our educational institutions here. 

The deep anxiety of the friends of Barnard 
College has been greatly relieved by the gift 
of $100,000, which was offered under the 
exciting condition that a sufficient sum to 
pay off the indebtedness on one of the new 
buildings of the college should be raised 
within a specified and brief time. This con- 
dition was: met on the eve of the expiration 
of the contract; and Barnard is to-day out 
of debt, with $100,000 to boot. Her friends 
take pains to explain what every one who 
knows the necessities of a well-equipped 
college is aware of,—that there is still great 
need of many more such gifts to the institu- 
tion. The ravenous maw of ‘‘Milton’s 
Death’’ is alone comparable to the voracious- 
ness of a high-grade educational institution, 
if it is to be kept abreast of the times. 

In truth, we are very comfortably provided 
here with feasts for the minds of those who 
must get all the good things of life, if at 
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all, without price and without cost. With 
public schools now providing, as the super- 
intendent asserts, a seat for every child in 
the city of school age; with the large number 
of new kindergartens just opened in various 
tenement districts; with the free evening 
lectures of the board of education, given in 
different parts of the city by experts; with 
evening public schools and an Out-of-door 
Recreation League,—an entirely new under- 
taking,—it would seem that no one ought to 
suffer from intellectual hunger. 

The Out-of-door Recreation League has 
just provided the first out-of-door play- 
ground in connection with a gymnasium that 
the city has ever had, for in this matter we 
have been far behind Boston and Philadel- 
phia. It is located on the banks of the 
Hudson, up town, where the population is 
over fifteen hundred persons to an acre. 
‘“Hudsonbank,’’ as it is called, has all the 
modern equipment of a gymnasium and play- 
ground, with an instructor for the boys in 
their athletics and a playground mother and 
an assistant for the girls. $1,800 has been 
expended in the enterprise; and the members 
of the league, of which Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell is treasurer, are anxiously waiting for 
the public to attest the value of what has 
been done by giving sufficient funds for 
another such playground. 

It is not likely that ordination services 
will ever again in our churches play the im- 
portant part in the progress of Unitarian 
thought that they have played in the past, 
as, for instance, when Channing preached 
his ‘‘mighty sermon,’’ as Mr. Chadwick 
calls it, at Rev. Jared Sparks’s ordination in 
Baltimore, and Theodore Parker gave his 
epoch-making sermon, ‘‘The Transient and 
Permanent in Christianity,’’ at an ordination 
in Boston. Happily, this is so because of 
changed conditions; for what was once dan- 
gerous heterodoxy to even Unitarians is now 
Progressive Orthodoxy. However, these ser- 
vices are popular occasions with our orthodox 
contemporaries, who feel that they can attend 
them without calling forth criticism or re- 
mark, or losing one jot or tittle of their 
respectability. They are, therefore, present 
at them in large numbers, occupy seats well 
to the front, and listen with apparent interest 
and cordiality. This was true at Montclair, 
N.J., when Rev. Arthur H. Grant was in- 
stalled as minister of Unity Church; for 
there are not enough Unitarians in town to 
fill the hall as it was filled that night. The 
programme was of unusual interest, and there 
was an earnestness in the speech and manner 
of every speaker that must have made upon 
Mr. Grant an impression as of special conse- 
cration to his task. 

One week later Rev. John P. Forbes of 
Taunton was installed as pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, Dr. Hale 
giving the sermon. Mr. Chadwick gave Mr. 
Forbes a royal welcome to the Middle States 
Conference and to the fellowship of its 
ministers. Dr. Savage gave the charge to 
the minister, in which he startled some of 
his listeners by advising Mr. Forbes to be 
a good preacher in preference to a good pas- 
tor, if either work had to be slighted. Sec- 
retary Eliot fittingly gave the charge to the 
people. 
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Slicer, and Wright also took part in the -ser- 
vices. 

The services that began last spring in En- 
glewood, N.J., were resumed on October 16, 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer preaching. The 
neighboring ministers of the conference are 
going to carry on these services through the 
winter. M. A. M. 


From the Missouri Valley. 


My last letter gave an account of the re- 
opening of All Souls’ Church in Kansas 
City, Mo. It will be interesting, no doubt, 
to your readers, to hear something of our 
new enterprise at Lincoln, Neb. All Souls’ 
Church held its first service September 18, in 
its handsome new edifice, at the corner of 
Twelfth and H Streets. The weather was 
perfect. Two hundred and sixty-five adults 
were present, nearly all of them being inter- 
ested in the church. The University of 
Nebraska having opened for the season dur- 
ing the preceding week, only a few students 
were present, the establishment of the church 
not being generally known to them. 

This society starts under favorable au- 
spices. Its financial problem is not yet 
solved; but the future of the church, when 
that is arranged, seems to be assured. 

The field is unusually inviting. 
is the capital of Nebraska. 
tion of about fifty thousand. All the State 
buildings are here. The State university, 
I am informed, shows a registration not less 
than two thousand. There are forty-five 
Protestant churches in the city, fifteen of 
which conduct services in a foreign language. 


Lincoln 
It has a popula- 


Not one liberal church in the city. 


The serious financial condition, growing 
out of the failure of crops for several succes- 
sive seasons, is slowly passing away. The 
lessons of ‘‘the boom’’ have been learned, 
and a somewhat chastened but by no means 
dismayed spirit is everywhere manifest. 
The sober sense of this people will not, I am 
sure, permit the repetition of efforts to get 
rich quickly by means of _ speculative 
‘*booms’’ of any kind. The soil is very 
productive and easily worked; and, in ordi- 
nary times, industry will be well rewarded. 

There are no better people in this univer- 
sity town than those attending All Souls’ 
Church. The ‘‘learned professions’’ are 
largely represented. The university teachers 
are also well represented. Prof. Fred Morrow 
Fling, formerly of Portland, Me., is the 
president of the society and the superintend- 
ent of the Sunday-school. Prof. Fossler has 
the Young Men’s Bible Class. The church 
building is well arranged, having all the 
rooms needed for church life and work. 

I made a large number of calls among the 
people, and found everywhere the keenest 
interest in the church, and—what was more 
satisfactory than all else—the desire that the 
church should stand for the best Unitarian 
Christianity. I found here none of that 
spirit of dissatisfaction with religion, or 
with Christianity, that I had been led to 
believe characterized so many of the liberal 
churches of the West. On the contrary, there 
was an earnest desire to have a real church 
home, in which the newer thought about re- 


Rev. Messrs. Taylor, Morehouse, | ligion should be expressed, 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST ACTORS known actors in their home life, and show- 


ing its relation to their struggles and successes. The series will pees in an early 
number with the “‘ Personal Side of Sol. Smith Russell,’ to be followed by four 


others, profusely illustrated by photographs and original drawings. 


The regular subscription price THE BOOK 
of the Post is $2.50 per year. OF THE WEEK 
It is offered on trial for so smal] Will deal with 
. . . the week’s fore- 
a sum simply to introduce It. most offering from 
A rican pub- 
There are 16 pages every week, fichers-an exten, 
the same size as THe Lapres’ HoME sive review will 
Journat, and as handsomely illus- oe Pedi 


trated and printed. from the book it: 
self, a brief story 


The Curtis Publishing Company of the. author's 


life—all fully illus- 


| Philadelphia trated. 
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At the close of the first service twenty-five 
persons signed the church book; and quite 
a number signed at the close of the second 
service, September 25. The second service 
was attended by about the same number as 
the first, and about two hundred came out on 
Sunday evening to hear a lecture on ‘‘Uni- 
tarian Beginnings.’’ The spirit of the 
church is good; and it ought to be sustained 
by the denomination, if it should need tem- 
porary help. — 

Rey. J. L. Marsh, who had been supply- 
ing the church in Kansas City for two Sun- 
days, joined me in Lincoln, on Monday, the 


26th. He is to spend two or three Sundays 
there. Mr. Marsh and myself called on 
Chancellor McLean of the university on 


Tuesday, and were introduced by Mr. Henry 
E. Lewis, one of our Lincoln Unitarians. 
The chancellor received us cordially; and, 
before leaving, he invited us to attend a 
lecture next morning in the chapel, to be 
given immediately after chapel services. We 
accepted the invitation. The chancellor re- 
quested Mr. Marsh to conduct the religious 
services, which he did. 

This university has had a _ remarkable 
growth. One of All Souls’ Church members 
—a lawyer of the city—told me that he grad- 
uated from the university in 1884, one of 
a class of eleven. The present Senior Class, 
he said, contains several hundred names. 

I know of no university town opening, for 
our thought, superior to this one in Lincoln. 
With returning prosperity assured, this 
church ought soon to be one of great useful- 
ness. It deserves the encouragement of the 
denomination. GEORGE W. STONE, 

Field Agent. 


Literature. 


The Adventures of Francois.* 


One could hardly invent two styles more 
unlike than that of Dr. Mitchell in Hugh 
Wynne and in The Adventures of Francois. 
There is not a dull paragraph in this new 
novel from the first page to the last. The 
interest all centres in Frangois. No matter 
what goes on in Paris and France, he is the 
object of our interest and admiration. 
Foundling, chief, juggler, fencing - master, 
and outcast, he is always versatile, agile, 
forceful, and interesting. The setting in 
which his adventures are cast during the 
French Revolution seems to be all right from 
the historical point. of view, but the reader 
cares little whether it be correct or not. 
Enough that Frangois is always on the scene; 
that, with his evil education, he manages 
commonly to get on the right side in every 
event or quarrel. He always comes down on 
his feet; and, whether in France or in the 
Provinces, whether in prison or in a be- 
leaguered chateau, in woods, fields, or gar- 
rets, he is always the same skilful, optimis- 
tic, engaging scoundrel. 

Other characters appear on the stage,— 
nobles, Jacobins, beggars, and the awful 
Robespierre himself. But they are there 


*Tuz ADVENTURES OF FRANCors, Foundling, Chief, 
Juggler, and Fencing-master during the French Revolu- 
tion. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D., Harvard and 
Edinburgh. New York: The Century Company: $1.50. 


essential 
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principally because the story of Francois is 
to be told, and could not be told without 
their presence. As the French say, ‘‘They 
assist in the development of the character 
and fortunes of our hero.’’ With the family 
of M. des Illes, he drops from the cellar of 
a house on the Rue de Seine into the cata- 
combs, through which they wander to rescue 
and a permanent home for our adventurer. 


THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF THE POETS. 
Edited by Horace E. Scudder. Zhe Poetic 
and Dramatic Works of Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.—This beautiful volume 
‘thas been edited by Dr. J. W. Rolfe, in 
general conformity with the previous volumes 
of the series of ‘Cambridge’ poets.’’ All 
our readers know the eminent qualifications 
of Dr. Rolfe, the editor and critic of Shake- 
speare. He has made a careful study of the 
text, and has given the best version which 
can be made after a comparison of the vari- 
ous editions. In a brief biographical sketch 
and in various short introductions, he has 
enabled the reader to trace the history of 
Tennyson’s work, as he reads the poems. 
Too much praise can scarcely be given to 
the combination of cheapness, utility, and 
zsthetic satisfaction which is furnished in 
this volume. Print, paper, and binding leave 
little to be desired for the eye or the hand of 
the reader. It would be difficult to suggest 
an expenditure to a person of limited means 
that would bring richer returns than an invest- 
ment which would put all the works of 
Tennyson into one’s possession for the mod- 
erate price of this book. In the appendix 
there are eighty pages of notes and illustra- 
tions,—not many, but enough to clear up the 
doubts and convey the meaning of obscure 
passages to the ordinary reader. There is 
a bibliography of Tennyson’s works, an 
index of first lines, including the first lines of 
songs, etc., and an index of titles. The 
appendix also contains a selection from 
‘‘Poems by Two. Brothers.’’ These have 
been carefully compared with the early edi- 
tions. No pains have been spared to make 
this edition thoroughly trustworthy and com- 
plete. 


Ros Roy. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited 
by Edith Harris. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 60 cents. —The experiment of con- 


densing the Waverley novels is one that has 
been found by actual trial to succeed beyond 
the expectations of those who are at first dis- 
inclined to make any such concessions to 
youthful taste or indolent readers. No books 
are enjoyed more by the boy or girl who 
once fairly gets a good taste of them; but 
the opening chapters are often so discursive 
that they fail to seize the interest of one who 
has plenty of other books at hand. In an 
abridged form the long descriptions of scen- 
ery and historical disquisitions may be 
omitted; but, when the story has once been 
made a child’s own, he is almost sure to turn 
to the fuller form of the novel. If a child 
likes a book, he reads it more than once; 
and there is no doubt that a liking for Scott 
may be extended by this method. As Mr. 
Harris says, a knowledge of Scott’s novels is 
to a good education; and the 
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‘‘TTome-reading Books’’ will do no better 
work in the ‘‘ Literature Department’’ than 
just that represented by this book. The 
writer of this notice was first led to /vanhoe 
by selections from the chapter in which the 
storming of Front-de-Bcuf’s castle was 
described, given as a lesson in an old-fash- 
ioned school reader. 


RAouL AND IRoN Hanp. By May Halsey 
Miller. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50.—The autumn crop of books for boys 
opens with one that shows the influence of 
recent fiction for older readers both in its 
subject and the directness of its narration. 
It may well find interested readers among all 
those who have enjoyed the ‘‘red books’’ of 
various shades and quality that have appeared 
in the last two or three years. The scene is 
in France in the fourteenth century, when 
Edward III. of England was still trying to 
enforce his claim to the French crown, and 
when freebooters, oppressed peasants, haughty 
nobles, jongleurs, fortified castles, secret 
dungeons, torture- chambers, and the like 
were something more than picturesque acces- 
sories to a spirited and romantic tale of love 
and courage. The story ends with an open 
combat between two knights. The sub-title 
of the book, Winning his Golden Spurs, is 
especially indicative of its character; and 
there is no doubt that it will be approved by 
boys, and read likewise by the boys’ elders. 


“PHASES OF AN INFERIOR PLANET. By 
Ellen Glasgow. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
The first chapters of this new novel, by the 
author of Zhe Descendants, do not take hold 
of the reader’s interest or sympathies in the 
way a less broadly planned story might do. 
The heroine is emotional, intense, unsatis- 
fied, trying; while the other characters talk 
in incessant epigrams. Later on the plot 
shapes itself, the current of the story 
deepens; and one cannot refuse his interest, 
nor fail to confess that the author has skill 
in analysis and portraiture, that her charac- 
ters are human, even if they are at times 
melodramatically inclined, and that the book 
as a whole is considerably above the level of 
average fiction. The conception of Algarcife 
is most cynical in certain features, but it is 
not by any means an impossible creation. 
The chief lack in the novel seems to be 
humor, which might have helped create a 
more natural, wholesome atmosphere for the 
book as a whole. 


THE SECRET OF ACHIEVEMENT. By Ori- 
son Swett Marden. T. Y. Crowell & Co.— 
Mr. Marden accepts Gov. Russell’s saying 
that something better than making a living 
is making a life; and, with that in mind, he 
has put together nearly four hundred pages of | 
good advice to young people, in the hope of 
stirring them to more useful, earnest en- 
deavor to make the best of themselves. The 
special features of the book are its straight- 
forward, personal style and the immense fund 
of anecdote and illustration by which the 
lessons are driven home. It is surprising 
that Mr. Marden has been able to collect so 
many stories to point his morals. There are 
sixteen chapters, with such headings as 
‘*Moral Sunshine,”’ ‘“Trifles,’’ ‘‘Blessed be 
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Drudgery,’’ ‘‘Self-control,’’ and the like; 
but the book will be all the more useful, per- 
haps, because one may open it where he will, 
and read as from the beginning. 


Farm BALLADs. By Will Carleton. Illus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. —It 
is just twenty-five years since the appearance 
of these ballads, and the successive editions 
are substantial testimony to the favor with 
which they have been received. It is true 
that other poems have been added to the first 
collection, but the earliest ones still hold 
their places as chief favorites in the popular 
heart. Their homely, wholesome, practical 
sentiment and morality have won a welcome 
where the poet usually makes his appeal in 
vain. They were written, as an early preface 
made known, under various conditions, —in 
the open air, ‘‘with team afield,’’ in the 
student’s den, in the rush of railway travel, 
and in the editor’s sanctum. They have re- 
ceived the honor of many imitations, but are 
likely to hold their own for still other edi- 
tions to come. This new form is plain and 
convenient. 


Miscellaneous, 


A revised edition of James M. Taylor’s 
Llements of the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus has recently been published by Ginn & 
Co. The book first appeared in 1884, and 
has been much used as a college text-book. 
In this revision the attempt is made to pre- 
sent in their unity the three methods com- 
monly used in the calculus. The concept of 
Rates is essential to a statement of the prob- 
lems, the principles of Limits make possible 
general solutions, and the laws of Infinitesi- 
mals greatly abridge these solutions. A 
chapter has been added, intended to meet the 
demand for a short course in differential 
equations; and there is a table of integrals 
arranged for convenience of reference. It is 
not often one finds a misprint on a cover; 
but here ‘‘integral’’ is misspelled, —a rather 
curious error. 


Recent issues of ‘‘The Standard Literature 
Series’’ of the University Publishing Com- 
pany call attention again to the purpose and 
value of these books. They are works of 
standard authors, edited for use in schools. 
Some of the numbers are unabridged; while 
others, chiefly the novels of Scott and 
Cooper, are severely cut. It is certain that 
many children, dismayed by the opening 
chapters of these writers, have put their 
books down without a fair trial, but that in 
this form they may be read with pleasure and 
the originals eagerly sought afterward. The 
portions omitted are not necessary to. the 
understanding of the story, but include 
mainly long descriptive passages, digressions 
of historical or social discussion, and the 
like. Some of the later numbers are Charles 
Kingsley’s Westward, Ho! Cooper’s The 
Last of the Mohicans, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, The VYemassee by W. Gilmore 
Simms, and Black Beauty. 


Notice of Zhe Students’ Edition of the 
Standard Dictionary, issued by Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, has been delayed several 
months, with the result that it may now be 
spoken of as having borne the test of actual 
use in the most satisfactory way. This is an 
abridged edition of the Standard Dictionary, 
and that there is a place for such an abridg- 
ment will be readily acknowledged by any 
one who uses a dictionary often, and has 
experienced the trouble of handling a large 
one. Yet this contains between sixty and 
seventy thousand words, and is especially 
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valuable to the student by reason of the many 
new words demanded by the progress of sci- 
ence, philosophy, and the arts. That the 
work has been done with care is shown by 
the fact that the publishers had a critical 
examination made of the sixty volumes of 
English classics which have been selected by 
the Commission of Colleges for study, pre- 
paratory to admission to the principal col- 
leges in the United States, and have incor- 
porated every important word and shade of 
meaning found in these selected works. The 
etymologies were prepared by Prof. Francis 
A. March, Jr., the pronunciation is indi- 
cated by the scientific alphabet adopted by 
the American Philological Association, and 
the illustrations are especially valuable. 


Literary Notes. 


Rev. Thomas R. Slicer has in press a vol- 
ume on Zhe Great Affirmations of Religion, 
which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish 
in a few weeks. 


Books Received. 


_ From Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. 
Looking Backward. By Edward Bellamy. Memorial 
Edition, with an Introduction by Sylvester Baxter. $1.00, 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. » 
John Hancock: His Book. By Abram English Brown. 


2.00. f 
Stories of the American Revolution. Second Series. By 


Everett T. Tomlinson. 1.00. 


From Copeland & Day, Boston. 
Moody’s Lodging-house, and Other Tenement Sketches. 


$1.25. 
» From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Selections from Burns. Edited by John G. Dow. _ $1.20. 
e Quincey’s Revolt of the Fartars. Edited by William 


dward Simonds. 35 cents. 


From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
In the Navy; or, Father against Son. By Warren Lee 


Goss. $1.50. R 
Gea Books. By Very Rey. Frederick Farrar, D.D. 
1.00. 


Young People’s Problems. By Rev. J. R. Miller. 75 


cents. 
The Big Front Door. By Mary Leonard. 25 cents. 
Miriam. By Gustav Kobbe. 50 cents. 
Fron. Charles Scribner's Sons, New Vork. 
The Heart of Toil. By Octave Thanet. $1.50. 
The Prayer Book and the Christian Life. By Charles C. 
Tiffany, D.D. $1.25. 
From the Macmillan Company, New Vork. 
Buccaneers and Pirates of our Coast. By Frank R. 
Stockton. 
From E. P. Dutton & Co., New Vork. 
Tecumseh, Chief of the Shawanoes. By Col. H. R. Gor- 
don. 1.50. : 
The Counterpane Fairy. By Katharine Pyle. $1.25. 
From Frederick A, Stokes & Co., New York. 
Domitia. By.S. Baring-Gould. $1.50. 
From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
Crooked Trails. Written and illustrated by Frederic 
Remington. $2.00. 
Wild Eelin. By William Black. $1.75. 

Fables for the Frivolous. By Guy Wetmore Carryl. $1.50. 
The Instinct of Step-fatherhood. By Lilian Bell. $1.25. 
From Philip Cowen, New Vork. 

Guide for Instruction in Judaism. By Dr. K. Kohler. 
The Doo of Hopez. A Manual of Prayers and Devo- 
tional Readings. Prepared by the New York Board of 
Jewish Ministers. 
: From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Philip’s Experiments, or Physical Science at Home. 
John Trowbridge. $1.00. 
From Philip Green & Co., London, Eng. 
Selections from ‘‘The Rationalist oN Kempis.”” By Joseph 
Blanco White. With a brief memoir of the author 
by James Harwood. One shilling. 


By 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Rhapsodie on Christmas Themes. For the organ. 


Eugéne Gigaut. : 
In Paradisum. For the organ. By Théodore Dubois. 


By 


Andantino in G minor. For the organ. By César 
Franck. © 
Winona. Song. By J. C. Bartlett. 


The University Girl Waltzes. For four hands on piano. 
By C. Harry Kain. 
Verset de Procession. : 
Communion upon ‘Ecce Panis Angelorum.’’ 
organ. By Alexandre Guilmant. 
O Salutaris Hostia (Elevation). 
Alexandre Guilmant. ; if ’ 
Mélédie in C._ For the organ. By Théodore Salomé. 
Adagio from Second Organ Symphony. For the organ. 
By Charles Marie Widor. = 4 
Finale from Second Organ Symphony. By Charles Marie 


For the organ. By L. Boéllmann. 
i For the 


2 


For the organ. By 


dor. 
Mélodie in E-flat. For the organ. By Edmond Le- 


maigre. 4 poe’. 
Absoute in D minor, By Théodore 


Salome. 


For the organ. 
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Helps to Right Living 


KATHARINE H. NEWCOMB. 


This book contains certain principles of the 
higher spiritual philosophy adapted to the uses 
of life, its purpose being to strengthen charac- 
ter and insure health through the development 
of the interior consciousness. Each chapter is 
the brief sketch of a lesson given in the regular 
Wednesday Classes at the writer’s home. 


52 Chapters. Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, = = = Boston. 
“Life-Helps.” "HSN. 


33. The Sundav I Would Keep. 


34. lf I Were Twenty Again! By Caroline Bartlett 
Crane. 


35. Beauties of the Way. By Abram Conklin. 
36. Life-Pictures. By Leon O. Williams. 
37. The Joy in Harvest. By Marion D. Shutter. 


SOME PREVIOUS ISSUES: 


2. Making the Best of it. By Samuel M. Crothers. 

. Culture without College. By Wm. C. Gannett. 

. Doing What We Can. By James Vila Blake 

. A Clue to the Meaning of Life. By W. M. Salter. 
. Self-Preservation. By Charles G. Ames. 
(<=~Complete list sent on application. 

("Especially useful in Young People’s Societies, and 
recommended by officers of the same. 


Singie copy, 6 cts. Ten copies assorted, 50 cts. 
*,* Sent, postage free, on receipt of price, by 


JAMES H.WEST, Publisher, Boston. 


By Wm. C. Gannett. 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


CoNnTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark ; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - Boston. 
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His Sixth Birthday. . 


He has given up his cradle and his little worsted ball, 
He has hidden all his dolls behind the door ; 
He must have a rocking-horse 
And a hardwood top, of course, 
For he isn’t mamma’s baby any more. 


He has cut off all his curls, they are only fit for girls, 
Andyhas left them in a heap upon the floor; 
For he’s six years old to-day, 
And he’s glad to hear them say 
That he isn’t mamma’s baby any more. 


He has pockets in his trousers, like his older brother Jim, 
Though he thinks he should have had them long before, 
Has new shoes laced to the top, 
Tis a puzzle where they stop; 
And he isn’t mamma’s baby any more. 


He has heard his parents sigh, and has greatly wondered 
why 
They are sorry when he has such bliss in store; 
. For he’s now their darling boy, 
And will be their pride and joy, 
Though he cannot be their baby any more. 
— Georgina E. Billings. 


For the Christian Register. 


Nancy’s Pink Ribbons. 


BY LOIS WHITNEY. 


Nancy Hewins was a lonely little girl. 
Her father and mother had died when she 
was a baby; and she lived with her aunt in 
the country, so far from neighbors that she 
felt better acquainted with the birds than 
with children of her own age. She had 
plenty of books; and she. liked to thrill 
with excitement over the adventures of Rol- 
and and Siegfried, or tremble with the Lady 
Rowena shut up in Front-de-Bceuf’s castle, 
or dream with Alice in Wonderland. Her 
dreams often ended, though, with a little 
discontented sigh to think that she had not 
been born a princess, but was just an ordinary 
little girl, who had to wipe the dishes and 
feed the chickens and make her own bed 
every day. 

One especial trouble was her name. If 
only she had been called Genevieve or Hor- 
tense or even Marguerite, life might not 
seem quite so commonplace. She had been 
named for her Aunt Nancy, whose name was 
no less romantic than her daily life, as she 
had to wash on Mondays and iron on Tues- 
days and churn on Wednesdays, and do some- 
thing hard every day in the-week. She 
hadn’t much time to spend with little Nancy, 
who thought sometimes that her aunt hadn’t 
much sympathy with what she called ‘‘book- 
reading and play-acting.’’ 

Then Nancy couldn’t bear brown-checked 
aprons, and brown-checked aprons were nearly 
all she ever had to wear; while she thought 
she should be perfectly happy if she could 
only tie up her braids with pink ribbons, 
just like those on the big lace pin-cushion 
which Aunt Nancy had for a Christmas gift 
from her cousin in the city, and which was 
carefully laid away in the upper drawer of 
the bureau in the best room. ; 

Nancy used to go up the hill every morn- 
ing, and recite her lessons to funny, old- 
fashioned Miss Brewster, who was once a 
teacher out West, but was hurt in a railway 
accident, and had to spend most of her days 
in an easy-chair. When Nancy was twelve 
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years old, a new teacher came to the village 
academy; and it was decided that she should 
go there as a day scholar. 

How she dreaded it! She had seen the 
academy girls occasionally, though she knew 
none of thém; and she recalled with appre- 
hension the stories told by her one friend, 
Hester Campbell, whom she used to meet at 
Sunday-school. 

‘-Oh, if I only had a pretty name!’’ she 
sighed to herself on the day before she was 
to go to the academy for examination. 

‘“‘Hester told me that they ask the new 
girls their names right before the whole 
school, and that last year, when Bathsheba 
Hawkins gave hers, the Horton girls laughed 
right out loud. ”’ 

Nancy did not dread the examination; for 
she had been well drilled, and knew she was 
far ahead of Hester, who had been in the 
academy for a year. 

‘And, oh, dear! if I only had something 
pretty to wear until the girls get used to me, 
so they might like me better!’’ she contin- 
ued, thinking. ‘‘I know auntie will make 
me wear brown-checked aprons! Oh, if I 
only had some pink ribbons! If I only had 
those or®the lace pin-cushion!’’ 

The daring thought made Nancy’s heart 
beat faster, and soon another came to worry 
her still more. She had often thought her 
name was all right in the sound of it. 
‘**Nancy’ sounds just as pretty as ‘Annie’ 
or ‘Nannie,’’’ she said to Hester once. 
“*Tt’s just because it looks funny when it’s 
written, I guess.’’ Now why shouldn’t she 
write her name ‘‘Nancie’’ on her examina- 
tion paper? and then it would be written so 
on the school-list; and then the girls might 
write it so in their notes to her, —for Hester 
had shown her a large package of notes re- 
ceived from the academy girls through the 
year. And yet Aunt Nancy need never know 
anything about it, for it would sound just 
the same. 

The next day Nancy dressed herself neatly, 
and rejoiced to find that her aunt did not 
insist on the brown-checked apron. ‘‘ You 
may go without any apron this morning,’’ 
she said. ‘‘But you must begin to wear 
them when school regularly begins, and be 
careful not to spot your dress to-day.’’ 

Nancy promised; and then, when her aunt 
was not noticing, she took the scissors from 
her little work-box, and slipped hurriedly 
upstairs to the unused best room, opened the 
bureau-drawer, and carefully snipped the 
stitches that held the beautiful pink ribbons 
to the pin-cushion. Thrusting them quickly 
in her pocket, she skipped away down the 
long road to the village. 

When she reached the half-way tree, she 
drew from her pocket the gorgeous pink rib- 
bons, and tied their broad silky folds on her 
rather thin braids. They were too long and 
too heavy, but she did not mind. Then. she 
fastened the smallest one from the centre of 
the cushion on the front of her dress, and 
started once more, with beating heart, for 
the academy and her examination. 

All the girls stared at her, and seemed 
impressed ; but, as she settled herself to her 
work, she forgot all about the ribbons. The 
questions were absurdly easy, she thought; 
‘and only one problem in the arithmetic test 
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made her wrinkle her forehead and screw up 


her mouth in the endeavor to ‘‘think 
straight.’’ Finally she solved it, signed her 
name, in clear, bold letters, *“Nancie 


Hewins,’’ on each of the papers, and went 
to hand them to the teacher. 

She was one of the first to finish -her 
papers, and the eyes of the other girls fol- 
lowed her to the desk. She was almost pain- 
fully conscious of her pink ribbons now; 
and a shade of doubt crept over her, when 
the teacher said, ‘‘Come back to-morrow for 
the oral examtnations at the same time as 
to-day,’’ and then added, with a half-smile, 
‘*You are very fond of pink ribbons, aren’t 
you?’’ 

‘¢‘VYes, ma’am,’’ she stammered faintly, 
and hurried from the room, wondering what 
the teacher could have meant by her unex- 
pected remark. 

She went home in an agony of doubt. 
Had she made herself ridiculous? None of 
the other girls had anything so beautiful, but 
that thought did not’ make her happy as she 
thought it would. Could she ever fasten 
them back on the cushion? She had not 
thought of that before. And her name,—had 
she done wrong to sign it as she did? She 
untied the ribbons with a heavy heart, and 
walked slowly homeward. = 

Never did poor Nancy pass a harder even- 
ing than that one, and she never forgot it. 
She could not get up to the front room unob- 
served, to replace the ribbons; and she was 
haunted by the fear of being found out. 
Never had her aunt been more kind. What 
an ungrateful girl she had been to scorn the 
name her aunt had given her! And must 
she write her name with an ‘‘ie’’ forever and 
ever? She shuddered at the thought. After 
the’ tea things were cleared away, Aunt 
Nancy proposed a game of dominos; and 
then she brought out some big Bartlett pears 
as an unexpected treat, every moment increas- 
ing the load of remorse poor Nancy was car- 
rying. 
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In the morning she had a surprise. When 
she opened her eyes, the first thing she saw 
on the chair by her bed was a_ beautiful 
white apron, with ruffles round the neck and 
sleeves, and two dear little pockets, —just 
what she had always wanted. And, when 
she had braided her hair and opened her box 
to take out the once detested brown ribbons, 
she almost jumped with surprise to find there, 
neatly folded up in their place, two sets of 
pink ones, not so long nor so rich as those 
she had taken from the pifi-cushion, but far 
more suitable for school wear, as she could 
see at a glance, and quite as pretty in color. 

Her aunt was manifestly surprised that 
Nancy’s words of pleasure were so few and 
strained. But she was busy that morning, 
and had no time to ask questions; though 
she told how she had tried to get the apron 
done in time to be worn the day before, and 
how she had twq more all cut out and ready 
for the ruffles. 

Nancy started off for school, but she felt 
as if her heart would break. She came to 
the half-way tree, where she had put on the 
pink ribbons the day before,—ribbons now 
carefully hidden at home, since she had had 
no chance to put them back in their place; 
and she sat down and sobbed. She felt that 
she could not go to school; and, with a 
sudden impulse, she turned and ran back 
along the road by which she had just come. 
Confession was the only thing that could 
bring relief just then. 

She found her aunt at the gate, just setting 
out on an errand to the village. ‘‘Whatever 
in the world’’—she began, as she caught 
sight of the tear-stained face and swollen 
eyes; but Nancy could not wait a minute. 

**Oh, I was so bad!’’ she sobbed. And 
she poured out the whole story, while her 
aunt gazed at her with severe eyes and shocked 
expression. ‘‘And won’t you please punish 
me now? I’ll wear my brown-checked apron 
and the brown ribbons forever; and I do like 
my name just as it is, and I wouldn’t change 
it for anything, —truly, I wouldn’t, auntie!’’ 

Of course, that is the end of the story; for 
Aunt Nancy was not so different from other 
aunts and mothers as not to know that a 
little girl cannot help wanting pretty things, 
and somehow after that the two understood 
each other better. But, of course, Nancy 
had to be punished; and she wore the brown- 
checked aprons and the brown ribbons for a 
whole month. And, worse than that, she 
had to apologize to the teacher for writing 
her name wrongly on her examination paper. 
The teacher’s eyes twinkled, but she only 
said, — 

‘‘Do you know, dear, I really like brown 
ribbons better than pink ones; and I like 
the name ‘Nancy’ spelled with a ‘y’ better 
than any name that ends in ‘ie’?’’ 

Nancy believed her, of course; but she 
pitied the taste that could truly like brown 
ribbons better than pink ones. 


A Pet Flying-squirrel. 


Several years ago I was presented with a 
young flying-squirrel; and, as it was too 
young to remember its woodland home, it 
soon became a very happy and dainty pet. 
It had built for its use a large, airy cage, 
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some eighteen inches high, and nearly two 
feet long and about fifteen inches wide, as 
nearly as I can remember. This cage had 
boards on ends and for bottom of cage, and 
was covered with a strong wire netting that 
was fine enough to protect the occupant from 
the attacks of cats or dogs or other outside 
enemies, and yet open enough to admit 
plenty of fresh air constantly. 

At first he was fed on milk, and he always 
had water to drink whenever he wanted it. 
After a few weeks he could eat the meats of 
nuts, and by and by he could get the meats 
out himself. This he accomplished by bor- 
ing a hole through the nut with his tiny, 
sharp teeth; but I do not think any one but 
a squirrel could have taken the meat from 
a nut that way. 

He would amuse himself, for an hour or 
more at a time, running over the wires and 
bars of his cage. There was no wheel in the 
cage, as he was a little creature at best, and 
we feared he might get injured with it. He 
had a little blanket suited to his size; and, 
when he took a nap, he would roll himself 
up in it, so there was only a soft white ball 
to be seen. Though every member of the 
family at some time or other tried to watch 
the tiny squirrel roll himself in his blanket, 
no one ever saw the whole process, as he 
seemed to know when he was watched, and 
would stop his work, with a merry twinkle of 
his bright eyes, till the watcher’s attention 
was for a moment arrested, and, on glancing 
back, only a soft white ball was visible. A 
dainty creature was Mr. Squirrel, seeming to 
fully appreciate his neat and comfortable 
home, supplied with everything he needed. 
He was a_ neat housekeeper, airing his 
blanket two or three times a day by spread- 
ing it out on the cross-bars of his cage. By 
nature, I think, he preferred the night for 
exercise; but, as I was an invalid, shut in 
from outdoor life, while he lived, he soon 
learned to watch for my coming, and the 
sound of my wheel-chair was the signal that 
gave life-signs in the little white ball, and 
often he would seem to exert himself for my 
amusement a long tiie. 

After some five or six years of enjoying 
this pet, there came a morning when he did 
not come out to meet me; and, when at noon 
he was still quiet, a gentle hand unrolled the 
little blanket to find only a dead pet. There 
were no signs of suffering in the position of 
the frail little creature, that lay as if asleep; 
and it may be he had lived his allotted time, 
as he must have been five or six years old. 
I missed my pet a long time, as did all the 
family; for even a little flying-squirrel had 
helped to brighten many weary hours for a 
helpless invalid, and so the brief life had 
not been lived in vain.—Christian Work. 


Why She was Popular. 


A queer old man once made a tea party for 
all the little girls in our town; and, when 
they were all gathered in his front yard, in 
white dresses and carefully tied sashes, he 
offered a doll for the most popular little girl 
in the crowd. 

But half the children did not know what 
So he told them it 
All the chil- 


‘‘most popular’’ meant. 
was the best-liked little girl. 
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dren voted, and Mary Blain got the doll. 
Mary was not the prettiest nor the cleverest 
of the children, but she got the doll. 

‘*Now,’’ said the queer old man, ‘‘I will 
give another doll to the one that first tells me 
why you all like Mary the best.’’ 

Nobody answered at first. But presently 
Fanny Wilson said, ‘‘It’s because Mary al- 
ways finds out what the rest of us want to 
play, and then says, ‘Let’s play that!’’’ - 

The old gentleman said that was the best 
reason he had ever heard, and he was going 
to try for the rest of his life to find out what 
other people wanted to play, and then say, 
‘‘Let’s play that!’’— Axchange. 


It was the first time Nan had seen any one 
husking corn, ‘‘Do you have to undress 
every single ear?’’? she asked soberly.— 
Judge. 5 

Marjorie never cries when any little mis- 
hap befalls her, and has been known to sus- 
tain, without shedding a tear, severe bumps 
that have rapidly acquired a black-and-blue 
aspect. But the other day Araminta, her 
dearly loved and tenderly cherished doll, fell 
into the open grate, and received a contusion 
of the nose which was most unpleasant to 
contemplate. Marjorie winked very hard for 
a few minutes. And then, running with her 
injured Araminta to her mother, she buried 
her head in her lap, sobbing, ‘‘O mamma, I 
don’t want to cry; but my tears have all 
come unfastened !’’—Christian Guardian. 
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Huntington Ave. 


Boston, Oct. 10 to Dec. 3, 1898. 
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Good News. 


Qui Laborat, Orat. 


O only Source of all our light and life, 

Whon, as our Truth, our Strength, we see and feel, 
But whom the hours of mortal moral strife 

Alone aright reveal ! 


With eye down-dropt, if, then, this earthly mind 
Speechless remain, or speechless e’en depart; 
Nor seek to see,— for what of earthly kind 
Can see thee as thou art? 


Oh, not unowned, thou shalt unnamed forgive, 
In worldly walks the prayerless heart prepare, 
And, if in work its life it seem to live, 
Shalt make that work be prayer! 


Nor times shall lack, when, while the work it plies, 
Unsummoned powers the blinding film shall part, 

And, scarce by happy tears made dim, the eyes | 
In recognition start. 


But, as thou willest, give, or e’en forbear 
The beatific, supersensua! sight; 
So, with thy blessing blest, that humbler prayer 
Approach thee morn and night. 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 


Convents. 


The Protestant Reformation would never 
have taken the method or the forms it did 
take but for the corruption which existed in 
the convents of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Froude’s ‘‘Erasmus’’ is a most 
interesting book, which shows this to modern 
readers. But modern readers in America 
‘have not had much chance at this book be- 
cause it is unpopular in most bookstores. 

The prejudice thus implanted against con- 
vents still lingers in the Protestant mind; 
and to see one in Europe, or to suggest one 
in America, is to call out the old protest 
about ‘‘lazy monks,’’ or ‘‘beggars,’’ living 
on other people, and so on. 

All the same it is true that Western civil- 
ization in its present form is due to the 
work of Saint Bernard and the men who 
worked on his lines. They made what we 
call ‘‘settlements’’ in regions of barbarism, 
ignorance, and cruelty. One by one these 
“*settlements’’ became centres of light. 
Granting that they outlived their usefulness, 
as in many of the convents which Henry 
VIII. abolished, the plan was an admirable 
illustration of the Christian watchword of 
‘*together.’’ And, under such lead as Ber- 
nard took, no one can condemn a convent for 
its plan. 

Now you have in a community like Boston 
twenty conscientious, intelligent, fair-minded 
gentlemen, whose ages range from fifty to 
seventy years. One of them was the cashier 
with Spindle, Loom & Co.— great commis- 
sion merchants—till that great firm went out 
of existence. In winding it up, they pre- 
sented him with a loving-cup of silver and 
one thousand dollars; and since that time 
—now some ten years—he has been vainly 
seeking another occupation. 

You have another man who was quite a 
famous draughtsman in his day. His ser- 
vices were sought by lithographers and en- 
gravers. Unfortunately, in opening a win- 
dow, he broke the glass, and cut the cords 
which connect the scaphoides with the lunare 
and control the relations of those two bones 
with the trapezium; and since then he has not 
been able to hold a pencil. 
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You have a teacher of distinction whose 
eyesight has failed. And, without filling 
this precious column with details, you have 
twenty such men, who are not within ten 
years of the threescore and ten limit, but 
who do not find in the social order of Boston 
any place where they can separately serve 
God or man, or even create the food for their 
own hunger or the clothes for_their own 
warmth. 

Would there bé any sin against religion or 
good politics or common sense if these 
twenty gentlemen ‘‘came together’’? If 
you described such union in the Latin lan- 
guage, you would say convenerunt, and the 
place where they met would be called a 
con-ventus, or, for short, a ‘‘convent.’’ 

Suppose that thirteen of them took an 
‘‘abandoned farm,’’ such as at this moment 
there are a score of in Massachusetts. Sup- 
pose they clubbed their means together, and 
sent out to it thirteen barrels of flour and the 
corresponding provision for somé months of 
salt pork and potatoes enough to last till the 
next harvest of that useful tuber. Suppose 
that the abandoned farm had twenty-five 
cords of wood all ready in the wood-house: 
this was the quantity in the particular farm 
which was last offered to me as a gift. Sup- 
pose that these gentlemen began housekeep- 
ing together. 

I do not know that I will object to letting 
them join to their company some young man 
of practical skill in farming; and, possibly, 
his wife and his babies might give anima- 
tion to the new home. Should we not find 
that in this house these men lived a more 
comfortable and happy life than they are 
living now? Should we not gradually find 
that the energy had not left their frames nor 
the skill left their brains which had been 
expended in other years in the avenues of 
trade or manufacture? Should we not find, 
as time went on, that the boys and girls of 
their neighborhood were learning from them 
things which they would never had learned, 
had there not been such a Clairvaux estab- 
lished there? 

I am glad to hear, from one quarter and 
another, that there is talk of such an enter- 
prise being tried within the next six months. 
I have written these lines in the hope that 
gentlemen in the city, or people who would 
like such a ‘‘neighborhood settlement’’ in 
the country, may address to me such sugges- 
tions as they have to make regarding what 
we will call the Clairvaux of the twentieth 
century. Epwarp E. HAteE. 


The Cause of Intemperance. 


The National Bureau of Labor was in- 
trusted by Congress with the collection of 
statistics with regard to the sale of liquors. 
The bureau has attended to its business in 
its efficient way, and the result is a very 
curious report. The tables in it are unattrac- 
tive to the ordinary reader; but there is a 
great deal of interesting intelligence in it, 
on which reliance can be placed. All stu- 
dents of social subjects know that the general 
statements in these matters of newspapers or 
speakers at public meetings are not very re- 
liable, if one may use the bad English which 
they would use themselves. 
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Perhaps the most curious thing in the doc- 
ument is the view of the liquor-sellers who 
have condescended to answer the circulars of 
the bureau. Twenty-seven of them report 
that, when employing new men, they take 
into consideration the question whether or 
not the applicant is addicted to the use of 
intoxicating liquor. Quite a number take 
care to say that it is not the use, but the 
abuse, of liquor which is objected to. 

The report gives in full some of their re- 
plies to the general inquiry as to the causes 
and cure of intemperance, arid these will be 
read with interest :— 

‘‘¥rom about thirty years’ observation, I 
am convinced that the bad habit of ‘treating’ 
is the cause of more drunkenness than any 
other one thing.’ 

‘‘Prohibition increases the desire for whis- 
key, wine, and beer. The abolition of the 
‘treating’ habit of our people would decrease 
consumption, increase sobriety, and solve the 
liquor problem. ’’ 

“*We believe that the brewers’ methods to 
establish as many saloons as possible by 
favoring low license, etc., and the ‘treating’ 
habit are the two worst enemies of modera- 
tion and true temperance. ’’ 

‘*The arrest and fining or imprisonment of 
the offender, if intoxicated. The repeal of 
‘prohibitory laws.’ They never have nor can 
‘prohibit.’ Hducation, which is the precur- 
sor of refinement. The offender’s punish- 
ment should be on an increasing scale for 
continued offences. It is 4e only who of- 
fends; and e should be dealt with, —not the 
dealer, but the offender. In other words, 
offenders should be dealt with for this 
offence, as with others, with increasing pun- 
ishment for each offence. ’’ 

‘*By having only pure liquors sold. The 
national or State governments should have 
liquors examined, and those not up to stand- 
ard destroyed, as in the case of meat, milk, 
etc. The national government should forbid 
the manufacture cf continuous distillation 
(or quick-aging goods, as they are sometimes 
called). They are ruinous to health. It 
should also set a period after which no spir- 
ituous liquors could be sold less than five 
years old.’’ 

“‘Use, free and open, of wine, beer, and 
spirits, whence moderation and absence of 
abuse, which alone is injurious.’ 


The Mohonk Conference, 


The Indian Conference at Mohonk ad- 
journed on Friday night, after an interesting 
and useful session. The address to the na- 
tion and to Congress agreed upon, in conclu- 
sion, is, on the whole, cheerful; and it 
congratulates the country on what has been 
gained. But it sums up very definitely the 
necessities of the position, and it closes 
with a protest against maintaining the agency 
system where the need for it exists no longer. 

The following appeal ought to be circu- 
lated widely before the meeting of Congress : 

‘‘We have appealed to successive adminis- 
trations to remedy abuses, and the abuses 
still continue. We now appeal to the people 
of the United States to demand of their 
government that the Indian Bureau be taken 
out of politics; that the Indian Commis- 
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sioner be no longer treated as a political 
officer, to be changed with every change of 
administration; that the work of the bureau 
be intrusted to experts, and left in their 
hands until it is accomplished. 

““And we also appeal to them to demand 
of Congress that it set on foot at once meas- 
ures to bring the Indian Bureau and its work 
to an early close; that it expedite the disso- 
lution of the reservations and the allotment 
of the land in severalty; that it give all 
Indians everywhere a right to appeal to the 
courts, and render all Indians everywhere 
accountable to the courts; and that it thus 
prepare the way for the abolishment of a 
costly policy, unjust to the Indians, injuri- 
ous to the whites, and an impediment to civ- 
ilization. ’’ 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


DIRECTORS’ ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1808. 


This annual meeting marks the end of a 
prosperous year for our Society. Our first 
duty and pleasure are to express our appre- 
ciative recognition of this fact, made possi- 
ble by the loyal support of our churches and 
Sunday Schools. ‘ 

We have so often set forth the objects of 
our organization, and fully stated the signifi- 
cance of the work we have in hand, that this 
annual report may well be confined to more 
restricted limits. Especially, in the direc- 
tors’ report of the last year, we described, 
with considerable fulness, the relations which 
the Sunday-School Society maintains between 
churches, homes, and the progressive life of 
religion. At the same time we traced the 
history of our Society, it being the seven- 
tieth birthday, particularly for the past thirty 
years, showing the marked increase of its 
activity. From the infancy of small things 
the Unitarian Sunday - School Society has 
risen in natural evolution to a leading place 
in denominational agencies. The following 
facts will somewhat indicate what has been 
done the past year. 

Finances. It is very gratifying to record 
that 197 churches and Sunday Schools gave 
contributions during the past year. This is 
the largest number within the history of the 
Society. The widening financial support for 
the past seven years can be indicated by the 


following figures: the number has risen 
gradually to 113, 140, 160, 180, 192, and 
now the high-water mark of 197. It has 


always been considered a test of usefulness 
for an organization such as ours that interest 
should be wide-spread enough to induce a 
large number of churches and Sunday Schools 
to co-operate. Judged by this test, the Sun- 
day - School Society stands well with the 
denomination. The amount of money repre- 
sented is a little more than the sum given 
last year. 

We are also privileged to ‘announce the 
creation of the Slater Fund, which makes in 
all seven permanent investments. ‘This last 
gift of $500 was contributed by Mr. A. C. 
Slater, in the belief that the support of a 
cause like ours was a wise object for gener- 
osity. We assure our friends that the growth 
of this part of our resources has all been 
within ten or eleven years, and we are in no 
danger of being oversupplicd with revenue. 
May we be able to state at the next meeting 
that we have still another fund, and perhaps 
more than one, added to the list! When 
we consider the reverses in business and the 
changes going on in our churches, we may 
well encourage the practice of leaving be- 
quests and making gifts to the permanent 
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funds of our Society, which must go forward 
through all vicissitudes. 

Publications. We have added to our publi- 
cations an important work for the Primary 
Grade, by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, ‘‘Large 
Truths in Little Stories.?? We have con- 
tinued the one-topic, three-grade system by 
putting into permanent form ‘‘Beacon Lights 
of Christian History,’’ in the three grades. 
There has also been issued a ‘‘ Descriptive 
Catalogue’’ of all the publications of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society,—a guide 
much needed, and never before prepared. 
This will serve in many helpful ways the 
selection of books, and spread the knowledge 
of our manuals. There have also been issued 
Easter and Flower Services, to be followed 
by one for Christmas. We are now publish- 
ing for the current year leaflet lessons on 
“Foundation Truths in Religion,’’ to be 
completed by a series on ‘‘Character-build- 
ing.’’ A help in opening services and for 
home reading, by Rev. Frederic A. Hinck- 
ley, will be published by the end of this 
year. It consists of forty collections, from 
various sources, of great sayings on religious 
and moral subjects. 

Many ministers of the Universalist de- 
nomination and some from the other sects 
have dealt with us, finding in our lessons a 
certain treatment which they cannot obtain in 
the books issued by their own publication 
houses. The demand for our text-books has 
shown a marked increase the past year. This 
fact is a guide to certain conclusions, —that 
our manuals are prepared in such a scholarly 
and progressive manner they do not easily 
grow obsolete. Also, that they are in a form 
calculated to serve the needs of our Sunday 
Schools. And perhaps we may draw one 
more conclusion,—that there is more atten- 
tion being paid in Sunday Schools to careful 
teaching. The statement known as ‘‘Our 
Faith’’ has been circulated far and wide. It 
seems to be a rallying centre of belief for 
nearly all our Sunday Schools, and even the 
churches and conferences have _ greatly 
adopted it. This only goes to prove that, 
when the instruction in Sunday Schools is 
well defined, it need not be outgrown, but 
serves for continuous use by men and women, 
in enlarged form. Some idea of the popu- 
larity certain manuals have attained is shown 
in the following figures: one text-book has 
sold to the extent of ten thousand copies; 
others, eight thousand; several others, five 
thousand copies each. The new Song and 
Service Book records a sale of over fifteen 
thousand copies. 

Your directors feel that they have placed 
before the Sunday Schools during the past ten 
or fifteen years a large array of helps in Sun- 
day-School teaching. It is their plan to con- 
tinue the one-topic leaflets the present year, 
and possibly one year more, after which it 
seems wise to end the course. We shall 
hope to give more attention to the publica- 
tions of the Primary Grade. This we cannot 
do until our time and money are released from 
the present demands. very Other Sunday 
maintains its former circulation, and has no 
reason to complain of a hearty welcome in 
the Sunday School and home. 

Meetings. Our Channing Hall ‘*Talks’’ 
were sustained last winter, and will be car- 
ried on the coming season. The anniversary 
meeting at King’s Chapel, and all the gath- 
erings where your Society has had represen- 
tation, revealed an encouraging zeal on the 
part of those in attendance. This is espe- 
cially true of our young people, who are 
anxious to be assisted in their arduous work. 
The young teachers feel the need of all the 
suggestions and encouragement which can be 
furnished, and we consider no part of our 
duties more important than that of strength- 
ening the courage of the volunteer Sunday- 
School teacher. That valor may be intensi- 
fied either by pointing out better methods of 
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instruction, or by fanning the spirit of en- 
thusiasm. Both objects lie within our prov- 
ince, and such an assembling as this at the 
preseut time should seek this double result. 

Suggestions. If we were to make special 
suggestions to our churches and Sunday 
Schools, they might be as follows :— 

I. We would call attention of the minis- 
ters to the need of active co-operation with 
our Society. A prompt and friendly atten- 
tion to our appeal for contributions will in- 
sure larger sums and a timely sending of the 
donations. Many contributions are small, 
and often sent at the last moment, because 
the ministers have failed to take interest in 
the matter. 

2. We are confident that our Sunday 
Schools do not realize what missionary work 
can be done through us. Therefore, we ask 
superintendents and teachers to present to 
their several schools in the proper way some 
knowledge regarding the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society. When the pupils become 
aware that they can take part in the large 
missionary work of our denomination by 
joining our Society, they see something 
attractive, something reaching out beyond 
the borders of their own school. Your direc- 
tors would like ‘to have our Society known 
to the young people of our churches as some- 
thing real, to which their loyalty and affec- 
tion can be given. 

3. Since we must look to the coming gen- 
eration for the future church, we advise the 
frequent consideration of the Sunday School 
in the pulpit and at parish gatherings. 
There is some missing link between the par- 
ish and the Sunday School in many societies. 
The fathers and mothers need to have their 
attention called to certain views of the relig- 
ious situation, which they are apt to forget. 
A parish may be suffering in vigor, and the 
cause of it wrongly placed. At this time in 
the history of our denomination we think 
we are justified in saying that the greatest 
need is the enlistment in our ranks of the 
young people. 

4. Let the Sunday - School workers every- 
where feel free to consult with the Sunday- 
School Society on any and every matter con- 
nected which affects the welfare of the Sun- 
day School. Our Society does not exist sim- 
ply to publish books: it should serve as 
a consulting bureau or advisory council with 
all those who are trying to solve Sunday- 
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School problems. These questions are of all 
kinds, relating to courses of study, increas- 
ing attendance, attractive services, and mani- 
fold other topics. Possibly, the officers of 
the Sunday - School Society, by virtue of 
their view of the whole field and knowledge 
of different experiments, may be able to 
assist in the solution. 

5. We also commend to our conferences 
and ministerial gatherings the wisdom of 
treating frequently subjects concerning the 
training of the young and Sunday - School 
work. Amid the pleasures of the intellect 
and through the discussion of large modern 
topics, there should be ample place found for 
these practical questions. By consulting to- 
gether, the clergy and the laity may be able 
to reach encouraging results. Certainly, 
light will not come unless it is invoked. 
Sunday-School problems do not settle them- 
selves; and, if they are to be made less 
formidable, they should be considered often 
and made familiar. 

6. Experience has proven the value of 
combinations between Sunday Schools in any 
given community. A Sunday-School Union 
is a source of guidance and inspiration. 
Several have been established, varying in 
size from a union in which there are only 
three or four Sunday Schools to the larger 
ones, with a membership of twenty or thirty 
schools. In all cases, small or large, there 
have been gratifying results. 

7. As one more step along the progressive 
pathway of Sunday-School methods, we rec- 
ommend, wherever feasible, the appointment 
of expert paid teachers for kindergarten and 
primary and for the advanced classes. This 
_suggestion, which. we have made before, is 
offered now with more earnestness because 
the plan has been tested in several Sunday 
Schools. Perhaps the advice applies more 
naturally to city Sunday Schools, where vol- 
unteer teachers are not easily secured. With 
the beginning and finishing portions of the 
Sunday School so thoroughly cared for, there 
is sure to be a steadiness and attraction 
which are greatly diminished by irregular 
and inadequate teaching. 

The Modern Sunday School. The supreme 
question, after all our deliberations, is this, 
How does the modern Sunday School justify 
its existence? Even those thoroughly pledged 
to the cause often try to answer this central 
question. The reply ought to be quick and 
decisive. If the foundations of our faith in 
the Sunday-School cause are not deep and 
strong, then we cannot expect courage and 
progress. ; 

President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
College, treating on the function of educa- 
tion in our country, has said :— 

‘*The school should teach every child, by 
precept, by example, and by every illustra- 
tion its reading can supply, that the supreme 
attainment for any individual is vigor and 
loveliness of character. Industry, persist- 
ence, veracity in word and act, gentleness, 
and disinterestedness should be made to 
thrive and blossom during school life in the 
hearts of the children who bring these virtues 
from their homes well started, and should be 
planted and tended in the less fortunate chil- 
dren. Furthermore, the pupils should be 
taught that what is virtue in one human 
being is virtue in any group of human 
beings, large or small,—a village, a city, or 
a nation; that the ethical principles which 
should govern an empire are precisely the 
same as those which should govern an indi- 
vidual ; and that selfishness, greed, falseness, 
brutality, and ferocity are as hateful and 
degrading in a multitude as they are in a 
single savage.’’ 

The fulfilment of such an ideal cannot be 
accomplished simply in the public schools. 
It cannot be realized by home training alone. 
Neither will the end be reached through 
church services, unaccompanied by the Sun- 
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day School. It is a self-evident truth that, 
if we wish such a flowering of education as 
President Eliot sets forth to be the need of 
our civilization, the Sunday School has a 
great function before it. 

There are three C’s which constitute the 
watchwords of our Unitarian Sunday Schools. 
These are Convictions, Character, and Cath- 
olicity. First, Convictions. We must plant 
and cultivate definite belief in the minds of 
our children, These should be of a nature 
congenial to expansion and permanent value. 
A pupil is often well furnished in the public 
school system with positive convictions on 
many life realities, but it remains for the 
Sunday School to do this same work in the 
region of moral and religious truths. 

Next, convictions have for their true result 
a harvest of Character. A training in this 
country which simply imparts intellectual 
shrewdness and fosters individual aggressive- 
ness in the battle of life may win the ap- 
plause of the unthinking, but there is some- 
thing higher and nobler. Character has for 
its centre conscientiousness. This, in its 
full Christian type, reveals a regard for all 
the relations of human society. It draws 
support from divine sources, and realizes the 
responsibilities of life. 

Catholicity is the crown of all this moral 
and religious education, when rightly under- 
stood. Catholicity means the temper of the 
Golden Rule and the spirit of the gospel of 
Jesus. Once thoroughly instilled, it gives to 
convictions a generous attitude toward the 
beliefs of others, and sheds over character 
the light of affectionate traits. The Sunday 
School of to-day deserves full support, when 
it aims to spread the spirit of Jesus. That 
is the only way in which true unity can be 
made to prevail among the varied beliefs and 
sects of this country. What the common- 
school education inaugurates as a ground of 
union among all the people, the true Sunday 
School should complete, by showing the 
grounds of fellowship and mutual respect, 
church with church, and faith with faith. 

To this noble work let us rededicate our- 
selves. May these meetings revive our faith 
and confirm our purposes! Let us rise to 
such a high view of our duty as to lose sight 
of the petty obstacle and the transient doubt. 
Rightly seen, the Sunday School is an ally 
with the best forces in civilization. May we 
so wisely order our thoughts and discussions 
at the present time that we may return to 
our churches and Sunday Schools with a 
clearer insight and a larger hope. 

Respectfully submitted for the directors, 

Epwarp A. Horton, President. 


Canada Letter. 


We have five Unitarian churches in Can- 
ada, not counting the Icelandic Unitarian 
societies in Manitoba. The oldest of our 
churches is the Church of the Messiah, in 
Montreal. It is associated with the name of 
Dr. Cordner. A note from one in this 
church says, ‘‘We pursue a quiet work in 
Montreal, with seldom any incident which 
would be worth mention.’’ Nevertheless, 
the influence of this liberal centre is felt 
throughout the city. At one time in its his- 
tory the richest and most prominent men of 
Montreal were attendants of the Church of 
the Messiah. The minister is Rev. William 
S. Barnes. 

To the east and south is the province of 
New Brunswick. Here in the capital, St. 
John, is another Unitarian church. It, too, 
has the name of the Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. Stanley M. Hunter, minister. Good 
work has been done here, and good work is 
being done. The Sunday-school is well 
organized. ‘The Branch Alliance is at this 
time engaged in trying to raise money to 
build for themselves social rooms and to 
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promote this object a fair is to be held in 
November. 

The oldest church in the province of On- 
tario is that at Toronto, the First Unitarian 
Church, of which Rev. Oscar B. Hawes is 
minister. Good word comes from this well 
organized and equipped society, as follows : 

‘‘The First Unitarian Church of Toronto 
resumed its regular Sunday services after the 
summer holidays on September 4. Its vari- 
ous other activities will be resumed for the 
season in the beginning of October. These 
include: a Pastor’s Study Class, for the his- 
torical and critical study of ‘The Develop- 
ment of Liberal Religion from the Time of 
the Reformation to the Present day’; a 
Women’s Branch Alliance; a Society of 
Friendly Workers, consisting of the younger 
ladies of the church; a Unity Club; a Boys’ 
Evening Home, which was organized last 
winter by the pastor, and carried on most 
successfully, for the education, help, and 
entertainment of newsboys and other working 
lads; and a Browning Club, which was a 
great success last season, and which during 
the coming winter will study the dramas 
of Browning. The pastor, Rev. Oscar B. 
Hawes, is a young man of conspicuous 
energy and enthusiasm, and enters upon his 
third season’s work here with undiminished 
hope and courage. ’’ 

Unity Church, Hamilton, is next on the 
list. At present it is without a pastor, but 
it is to be hoped that soon this earnest new 
church will find itself able to call a minister. 
At present Rev. Mr. Hawes of Toronto takes 
a partial care of it. But it has what always 
has promise and hope to it,—a Women’s 
Branch Alliance. 

The youngest church is that of Ottawa. It 
has just taken to itself a name, the Church 
of Our Father. Of this Rev. Albert Walk- 
ley is minister. The Sunday-school has 
been put into shape. There is as yet no 
Branch of the Women’s Alliance, but one is 
to be organized at once. Steps are also 
being taken to incorporate the church. The 
aim now is to purchase a lot upon which to 
erect a church. 

These churches are in the centres of life of 
the Dominion of Canada. St. John is the 
capital of New Brunswick, and has a popu- 
lation of forty-five thousand. Montreal is 
the largest city in the Dominion, the great 
seaport, and has a population of nearly five 
hundred thousand. Toronto is the capital of 
the Province of Ontario, and the largest city 
in the province, with a population of nearly 
two hundred thousand. Hamilton, long 
famed for its beauty and culture, has a popu- 
lation of over fifty thousand. 

Ottawa is the capital of the Dominion, — 
a growing city, no city in the Dominion 
growing as rapidly. With its surroundings, 
its population is well on to seventy thousand. 

We feel as if our cause was growing. Yet 
what are we but a handful? We cannot come 
in touch with each other. And, as for ex- 
changing, that is almost impossible, —at least, 
from a financial consideration. St. John is 
four hundred and eighty-one miles from 
Montreal, Montreal one hundred and twenty 
miles from Ottawa, Ottawa two hundred and 
twenty miles from Toronto, while Hamilton 
is about forty miles west of Toronto. 

There is need of us and our gospel in 
this Dominion. At the late General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church, held in 
September in Toronto, Rev. Dr. Torrance, 
moderator of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly, represented the Presbyterian Church, 
and made an address to the conference. Here 
is a bit of light from his address :— 

“In fact, if we follow the line,’’ said Dr. 
Torrance, ‘‘we might trace them [the men 
he was addressing] back to Adam, whom 
we used to think was the father of us all. 
Scientists now, I believe, trace back fur- 
ther,’’ continued the speaker, ‘‘to millions 
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of years before Adam. They can lay their 
fingers on the exact particle in Permian rock 
from which man was evolved. From your 
platform I throw down a challenge to sci- 
ence. Let them select a particle from that 
Devonian or Permian rock, or whatever it 
may be, put it aside, and watch it, and see 
if it will develop into man.’’ 

When ministers, D.D.’s, and 19 be8 BE Uy 
_ and moderators at that, can utter such mis- 
representations, and hundreds of others cheer 
the nonsense, who’ll say there is not need of 
the open, simple, reverent, light-welcoming 
gospel of Unitarianism? - w. 


Western Letter. 


The Iowa City Church appeals to us for 
help, and the appeal is one that we cannot 
consistently disregard; for Unitarians have 
always recognized the duty of preaching their 
gospel in university towns. The stream of 
young life pouring through these educational 
centres gives an opportunity of reaching and 
uplifting the growing soul, such as a dozen 
churches elsewhere might not have. The 
money spent in maintaining missionaries at 
such places as Ithaca, Ann Arbor, Madison, 
and Lawrence, has been wisely spent. The 
same reasons that justify this work in these 
places justify it in Iowa City; though, un- 
fortunately, the church in the latter place 
has not been so successful as some of the 
others. After Mr. Clute left the church, 
which he had started so well, the ministers 
seem to have been chosen with singular in- 
felicity. His first successor showed his lack 
of interest in our cause by using his time at 
Iowa City to study medicine, and he quitted 
the ministry to enter that calling. His sec- 
ond successor studied law, and left the min- 
istry to become a lawyer. While his third 
successor became convinced that Unitarian- 
ism was wrong, and showed the courage of 
his convictions by entering the orthodox 
Congregational Church. These three succes- 
sive blows were serious enough to knock the 
life out of any ordinary society. But even 
more serious in its results was the division 
arising from the fact that the church build- 
ing was not owned by the Unitarians. 

Under these circumstances, when the last 
minister passed away to Orthodoxy, the 
American Unitarian Association decided to 
discontinue its efforts in this fated place. 
And, of course, the decision was a wise one, 
if there was no certainty of the circumstances 
becoming changed. But, if the church could 
be bought outright from the Universalists, 
and some minister could be put into the 
pulpit who would be able to resist the temp- 
tations of law, medicine, and Orthodoxy, 
then it would seem that the duty of keeping 
a missionary of our faith in Iowa City was 
as binding as ever. At any rate, this is the 
way that the Iowa Conference reasoned; and 
its members have put Rev. Elinor E. Gordon 
in this university town, and they have suc- 
ceeded in securing a title clear to the church, 
provided they can pay $3,500, $500 of it 
being down and the rest in yearly instalments 
of $500. We are all sure of Miss Gordon’s 
steadfastness in the faith not once delivered 
to the saints, but wrought out by the heretics 
of these latter days. And, in spite of the 
tremendous odds she has labored against, her 
new work is already bringing forth fruits. 
Already professors of the university are. will- 
ing to stand by her, and already from the 
towns of the State come echoes telling that 
the young men and women have been reached 
and uplifted by her services more widely 
‘even than she herself has known. But to pay 
for the church requires a sum of money large 
even for the vigorous lowa Conference to 
raise. They will appeal to the whole State, 
as they wish to have the church a State 
church; and, therefore, they would urge all 
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liberals in Iowa to send contributions to 
Miss Gordon. But they will also be glad of 
gifts from friends everywhere, especially 
from those who have been helped by this 
missionary church at Iowa City or by any 
other such missionary church elsewhere. 
When the gifts are not in cash, it is sug- 
gested that the pledges be made payable in 
three annual instalments; for, while the 
conference has five years in which to pay for 
the church, it hopes to do it in three years. 
We are glad to announce that $400 of the 
first payment is in the treasury of the lowa 
City Conference, and that the ladies of De- 
corah, where the annual conference is held 
this year, give the proceeds of their banquet 
for this cause. 

The Sunday School Union held its first 
meeting for the year on October 11 at All 
Souls’. The subject of the evening was ‘‘A 
Seven Years’ Course of Study of the Great 
Teachers of the World,’’ as it had been car- 
ried out by Mr. Blake at the Third Church. 
Mr. Blake was present, and gave the plan 
and order of the studies; and then three or 
four of his teachers gave the practical work- 
ing of the course. This arrangement of the 
programme was a happy inspiration, and 
brought out most clearly not only the minis- 
‘ter’s faithful and laborious preparation of 
the course, but also the deep religious feeling 
he had inspired in the minds of the teachers 
and pupils. The world’s great teachers in- 
cluded in the course were seven in number: 
Zoroaster and Moses were studied in the first 
year, Socrates and Confucius the second 
year; while the third, fourth, and fifth years 
were devoted to the teachings of Jesus, and 
finally the sixth and seventh years took up 
Mohammed and Buddha, giving a year to 
each. The method was to study first the 
authentic life of each teacher, and then ‘the 
myths that had gathered about him. After 
that his teachings were studied according to 
the different topics. The result of the 
course, as reported, was that the students 
came to feel more and more the reality of 
religion in all religions. 

An extremely significant vote was passed 
by the Rock River Methodist Conference, 
which has just finished its annual session 
here in Chicago. This is one of the largest 
and most important Methodist conferences ; 
and, when it met a year ago, it found for 
the first time in its history that it had made 
no increase in numbers during the previous 
twelve months. This year it has actually 
decreased, in spite of the efforts called out 
by the ominous report of last year. There 
was a public discussion a year ago over the 
fact that the tide in Methodism had ceased 
to rise. This year there was no public dis- 
cussion of the fact that the tide had begun 
to ebb; but there was a resolution offered 
that, inasmuch as ‘‘the condition of modern 
society demands spiritual leaders and teachers 
thoroughly qualified and trained for their 
work,’’ ‘‘the presiding elders be instructed 
to urge the quarterly conferences to recom- 
mend no candidates who shall not have had 
the training of a course in college or theo- 
logical school, or its equivalent,’’ with the 
provision that ‘‘a candidate manifesting ex- 
traordinary gifts, graces, and usefulness, may 
be recommended by a two-thirds vote of the 
examiners,’’ even without college training. 
This resolution was hotly opposed, on the 
ground that it was ‘*an insult to the Holy 
Spirit to submit it to an educational test’’ ; 
but it was passed almost unanimously. 

And thus the Methodists have come to rec- 
ognize the fact that we are living in a new 
world, and must preach a gospel fitted to that 
new world if we would reach men. We are 
quite sure that the ‘‘Holy Spirit’’ will not 
feel ‘‘insulted’’ by this action of our good 
brothers ; and we trust that this higher stand- 
ard in the ministry may check the ebbing 
tide, and .enable this great organization to 
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do still more noble work in the future than it 
has done in the past. This vote of the 
Methodists is the more significant because 
only a week ago, as noted in the Regzster, 
President Harper of the University of Chi- 
cago declared that the theological schools 
were out of touch with the times, and inca- 
pable of fitting men for the ministry of 
to-day. It shows how wide-spread is the 
feeling that the old foundations of theology 
have vanished away. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, October 11. There were present Messrs. 
Bowles, Brown, S. A. Eliot, Fox, Garver, 
Hoar, Hosmer, Howe, Hutchinson, and Lin- 
coln, and Mrs Catlin, Mrs. Talbot, and Mrs. 
Wells. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of September:— — 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand September 1 


- +++ 4,692.04 


From donations.........+.++.- 103.82 
Income on investments 756.00 
Sale of booksisssisss..7.. 324.29 


All other sources iets scee<y occ cases 3.95 


$5,881.00 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary PUrPOSES.+ +++. .+-- +--+ eee cece cere $3,101.74 
Books, tracts, et€...+..+22+ sees sees sees sees eee 510.54 
Salaries’ ssci.- <0 debe goes Cte eieetcaaise anioces cute 604.17 
IEXMENSES ss aeeicclainioone 807.14 
All other payments 13.86 

Cash on hand October 843.55 

$5,881.00 


The amount of temporary loans is the same 
as last month,—$12,000 to Church Building 
Loan Fund, including the $2,000 brought 
over from last year. 

The business of the New England States 
had precedence; and, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the committee, the following appro- 
priations were made: to the First Unitarian 
Society, Revere, Mass., $200; to the Unita- 
rian society of Rockland, Mass., $150; to 
the First Unitarian Church, Willimantic, 
Conn., $350; to the Church of the Messiah, 
St. John, N.B., $600; to the Second Congre- 
gational Church, Northampton, Mass., at the 
rate of $800. Conditional appropriations 
were also voted to Lancaster, N.H., Little- 
ton, N.H., Ellsworth, Me., and Windsor, 
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Vt. Several applications were referred to 
the committee in charge of the Hayman 
Fund, and one application was referred back 
to the New England Committee for further 
deliberation. Special appropriations were 
made as follows: $500, at the order of the 
secretary, for opening the new work at 
Amherst, Mass. ; and $150, at the order of 
the secretary, for opening new work at New 
Britain, Conn. 

The Committee on Bulletin reported that 
it had conferred with the Committee of the 
Women’s Alliance and the Young People’s 
Religious Union; and, upon the recommen- 
dation of the committee, $200 was appro- 
priated to be used at its discretion for the 
publication of the joint Bulletin. 

It was further 

Voted, Upon recommendation of the Publication Com- 
mittee, that the Association adopt for publication a new 
series of tracts, a series of articles arranged by the editor 
of the Christian Register. 

The secretary was authorized to publish 
the Year Book for 1899, at an expense not 
exceeding $500; and he was further authorized 
to expend the balance of the appropriation 
made for summer work in conducting meet- 
ings in New England cities. 

The secretary presented applications for 
aid in work to be done at Wichita, Kan., 
and Dayton, Ohio; and he was instructed to 
reply that, in the present state of the treas- 
ury, the board regrets its inability to aid. 

Mrs. Catlin presented two amendments to 
the rules of the Church Building Loan Fund; 
and these, together with a further. change 
moved by Mr. Brown, were referred to the 
trustees of the Loan Fund for their recom- 
mendation. 


Adjourned. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, Sec’y. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


Let those who think of attending the Min- 
isters’ Institute, to be held in Buffalo, Octo- 
ber 24-27, read carefully the following in- 
structions :— 


A reduction of fare-and-one-third, on the 
certificate plan, has been secured for those 
attending the meeting of the Ministers’ Insti- 
tute, Buffalo, N. Y., October 24-27. 

The following directions are submitted for 
your guidance :— 

1. Tickets at full fare for the going jour- 
ney may be secured within three days (exclu- 
sive of Sunday), prior to and during the first 
three days of the meeting. The advertised 
dates of the meeting are from October 24 to 
October 27. Consequently you can obtain 
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your ticket not earlier than October 20 nor 
later than October 26. Be sure that, when 
purchasing your going ticket, you request a 
certificate. Do not make the mistake of asking 
Sor a receipt. 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station 
for ticket and certificate at least thirty min- 
utes before departure of train. 

3. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 
If you inquire at your station, you will find 
out whether certificates and through tickets 
can be obtained to place of meeting. If not, 
agent will inform you at what station they 
can be obtained. You can purchase a local 
ticket thence, and there take up a certificate 
and through ticket. 

4. On your arrival at the meeting, present 
your certificate to the secretary of the insti- 
tute. 

5. It has been arranged that the special 
agent of the Trunk Line Association will be 
in attendance to validate certificates on Octo- 
ber 26. You are advised of this, because, if 
you arrive at the meeting and leave for home 
again prior to the special agent’s arrival, 
you cannot have the benefit of the reduction 
on the home journey. Similarly, if you 
arrive at the meeting later than October 26, 
after the special agent has left, you cannot 
have your certificate validated for the reduc- 
tion returning. 

6. So as to prevent disappointment, it 
must be understood that the reduction on 
return journey is not guaranteed, but is con- 
tingent on an attendance of not less than one 
hundred persons holding certificates obtained 
from ticket-agents at starting-points, show- 
ing payment of full first-class fare of not less 
than 75 cents on going journey,—provided, 
however, that, if the certificates presented 
fall short of the required minimum, and it 
shall appear that round-trip tickets are held 
in lieu of certificates, they shall be reckoned 
in arriving at the minimum. 

7. If the necessary minimum is in attend- 
ance, and your certificate is duly validated, 
you will be. entitled up to October 31 to 
a continuous-passage ticket to your destina- 
tion by the route over which you make the 
going journey, at one-third the limited fare. 

ALBERT WALKLEY, Sec’y. 


The National Alliance. 


The Executive Board held its monthly 
meeting on October 14, twenty-one being 
present. Mrs. Cressey of Northampton was 
welcomed to the board as director for West- 
ern Massachusetts. All Branches west of 
Worcester County will report to her; and she 
will also be at the service of those wishing 
to form Branches in churches in that part of 
the State where there is now no Alliance. 

Arrangements have been completed by 

*which both Mr. Gibson and Mr. Dukes, the 
Southern missionaries, can attend the South- 
ern Conference to be held in Louisville, 
Ky., October 27 and 28. 

The Alliance will also be represented by 
its president, who will visit St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago, after the conference 
at Louisville is over. If practicable, she 
will attend the Wisconsin and Ohio State 
Conferences before returning to New York. 

The Committee on Appeals earnestly rec- 
ommends that help be given to the Unitarian 
church at Atlanta, Ga., to the amount of 
$65. This sum is still due on its organ: if 
paid at once, the interest on it will not be 
required. Rental from the property which 
the church owns has decreased in value, so 
that, in spite of the great and continued 
efforts which the people have made, they yet 
have to pay about $120 a year for taxes. All 
the church can now possibly do is to meet 
its current expenses. Therefore, can we 
not help toward payment of taxes as well as 
cancelling the debt on the organ? 
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The Unitarian church in Iowa City, Ia., 
where Miss Gordon is doing such efficient 
work, asks our help in reducing the indebted- 
ness of that church to the Iowa Conference, 
by whose liberality the parish was able to 
buy the church, on condition that the money 
be refunded to the conference, without inter- 
est, within three years. Let us do all we 
can. - 

The church at Wolfboro, N.H., also asks 
our aid. ‘‘Last year was the first time in its 
history that all debts were paid at the end of 
the year, and we very much wish to do the 
same thing this year,’’ writes the president 
of their Allidnce. As the American Unita- 
rian Association has been compelled to re- 
duce its appropriation to the church, the 
Committee on Appeals urgently recommends 
that at least $100 be sent to Wolfboro this 
year by the Branches. 

The report of the Committee on Appeals 
was accepted, and the recommendations fully 
indorsed by the board; and they are herewith 
presented to Alliance Branches all over the 
country. If each sends a little, the required 
amounts will easily be made up. : 

The appeal for Gouverneur, N.¥., was 
made so late in the spring that nothing was 
contributed; and the appeal is now reiter- 
ated. It will be remembered that the Unita- 
rian society at Gouverneur has purchased and 
paid for a suitable site for a modest chapel. 
It requires help to build this little chapel. 

A fair will be held at the Third Unitarian 
Church, Chicago, on November 18, by the 
women of the Alliance Branch, the Aid So- 
ciety, and two Lend a Hand Circles. Mem- 
bers of the Alliance are asked to contribute 
handkerchiefs for a handkerchief table, or 
other small articles. Send to Miss E. F. 
Marshall, 1882 West 22d Street, Chicago, 
Ill. For the Alliance, 

Emity A. FIFIELD, Rec. Sec’y. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 

October 30, ‘‘Woman’s Contribution to 
Christianity’’?: Acts ix. 36; John xix. 25. 
Read the articles in the symposium on this 
topic on page 1178 of this issue, by Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. Our young people should feel very 
grateful to these young-hearted friends who 
have given our unions the freshness of their 
inspiration. 
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1., Women Hymn-writers and Poets: In 
our ‘‘Hymn and Tune Book’’ are the names 
of over thirty women composers. ‘‘ Nearer, 
my God, to thee,’’ by Sarah Fuller Adams, 
of our faith, will always be sung. ‘‘I cannot | 
walk in Darkness long,’’ by Caroline A. 
Mason, poems and hymns of Anna Waring, 
Frances Havergal, Mrs. Barbauld, are heart 
treasures. Last lines of Mrs. Barbauld’s 
“*Ode to Life,’’ written after she was sev- 
enty, beginning, — 


‘‘Life, we’ve been long together, ’’— 


are rarely fine. Wordsworth once said he 
should have been glad to write them. Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s ‘‘Like a Cradle rocking’’ 
and her work for the Indians, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s ‘‘When Winds are raging 
o’er the Upper Ocean’’ and her great work 
for freedom, and Julia Ward Howe’s magnif- 
icent ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic’’ and 
her work for woman’s cause will never be 
forgotten. 

2. Women of the Saintly Type. . Saint 
Theresa of Urville; Saint Catherine of 
Siena, who became also a political power. 
Saint Margaret of New Orleans, the poor, 
unlettered woman who gave bread to the 
hungry, and established homes and hospitals, 
is one of the two women in America to have 
a monument in her honor. Madame Guyon, 


Sister Dora, Lucretia Mott, who said, 
‘*Truth for authority, not authority for 
truth’’; Pundita Ramabai, who has opened 


up such a marvellous work among the child- 
widows of India. ‘‘She has taken woman 
from a ‘level with cattle,’ and has given her 
an honored place in the home, in society, 
and in the country,—a place that woman does 
not hold save in a Christian land.’’ 

3. Famous Wives and Mothers. Susanna 
Wesley, ‘‘mother of Methodism,’’ Barbara 
Hech, ‘‘real founder of Methodism in Amer- 
ica,’’ wife of Gen. Booth worker in one of 
the strongest, mightiest agencies for good 
this century has known, —the Salvation Army, 
—Mrs. Tuke, wife of the founder of the 
modern system of care for the insane, and 
hosts of others. 

4. Women in Philanthropy. UHarriet Mar- 
tineau, Elizabeth Fry, Frances Power Cobbe, 
who founded the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, Mary Carpenter, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Lucy Stone, Frances Wil- 
lard. 

Consult ‘‘Woman’s Work in America,’’ 
edited by Anna Nathan Meyer, published 


Priestley’s Black Goods 
and “Gold Medal’ Dress 


Goods at Half 


These fab- 
rics stand 
at the fore- 
front of all 
dress ma- 
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Price... 


the civilized world. People reckon they are safe in buying goods 
that have either of these names on them. We therefore have 
no hesitation in calling public attention to items herewith men- 


tioned. 
Priestley’s Figured Black Soleils and 


Wool Armures, stylish, effee- 
tive designs, imported to sell at 50c 
75c. and $1.00, are now 

Black Crepons, the best English and French 
manufacture, six new styles ! 
of these most popular fabrics, i 00 
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Covert Cloths, 54 inches wide, nine new 
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1891 by Henry Holt,& Co. Should be in 
public libraries, and would be a very valua- 
ble handbook on many topics for the unions. 
Read Whittier’s ‘‘Vaudois Teacher.’’ 
“‘Women who Win’’ is bright and chatty. 
Note the many departments,— volunteer 
boards of control of institutions, the many 
homes, kindergarten teaching, college settle- 
ment work, owning and hiring of tenements, 
care of sick, of criminals, the work of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, of 
Clara Barton and the Red Cross, besides the 
glorious work of the ministry. 


QUOTATIONS. 


“All these women have the thought, ‘To 
bear our Father’s message of love and mercy 
to the largest household on earth,— the 
household of affliction.’ Is the world to-day 
less in need of such service? For the work 
of redemption women have an especial fit- 
ness. Let the women of America rise to the 
level of the demand, ‘In his Name’ their 
motto, ‘In his Spirit’ their inspiration! 
No pure-hearted, strong-purposed woman but 
can find a place here to labor as ‘a minister 
of the sanctuary and of the true tabernacle 
which the Lord pitched, and not man!’ ”’ 

‘*Time would fail me to tell of (those) 
who through faith . . . wrought righteous- 
ness, obtained promises, . . . out of weakness 
were made strong. Wherefore, seeing we 
also are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every 
weight and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us, and let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us, looking unto 
Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our faith!’’ 


rs 


Church News. 


Announcements 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children will be 
held at the Administration Building of the 
Hospital, Dimock Street, Roxbury, Tues- 
day, October 25, at 3 P.M. All friends of 
this educational and charitable institution 
are cordially invited to attend. 


Meadville Alumni Association: Special 
meeting will be held during the session of 
the’ Ministers’ Institute at the Church of 
Our Father, Buffalo, N. Y., on Tuesday after- 
noon, October 25, at 4.45. Important busi- 
ness is to be considered. W. S. Jones, 
Secretary. 


The fall meeting of Norfolk Conference will 
be held with the Third Religious Society in its 
church on Richmond Street, Dorchester, Rev. 
F. B. Mott, minister, Thursday, October 27. 
Martin D. Kneeland, D.D., will talk on “ Sun- 
day Observance”; Rev. Richard Boynton, on 
“Temperance Work for Unitarians”; and 
Rev. J. Worsley Austin of Dedham, will deliver 
the closing address. 


Boston.—The Board of Government of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union are to 
tender a reception on Thursday evening, No- 
vember 17, to the young men members of the 
union who enlisted in the late war between 
the United States and Spain. 


Roxbury: The ladies of the Alliance con- 
nected with the First Church, Eliot Square 
(Rev. James De Normandie, D.D.) will hold 
a sale in Putnam Chapel on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 27, from eleven till five o’clock. 
Luncheon will be served from twelve till 
two o’clock. Admission free. 

Mr. Nagarkar will speak at All Souls’ 
Church Sunday evening, October 23, half- 
past seven o’clock, on ‘‘The Evolution of 
Religious Thought in India.’’ 


Neponset, Church of the Unity, Rev. 
George E. Littlefield: The Unzty /tems, pub- 
lished by this church every week, reflects 
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the increasing activities which are gathering 
about our church work. Forty men at the 
pastor’s house party, eighteen young men at 
the organization of, the Young Men’s Legis- 
lature, a full attendance at the Literature 
Class and at the Young Ladies’ Aid Society’s 
birthday reception, are good illustrations. 
Mr. Littlefield preached last Sunday on 
‘*The Power of Persuasion. ’’ 


Amherst, Mass.—A fitting service - was 
held at Amherst Sunday, at the inauguration 
of the Unitarian church and the official rec- 
ognition of its first minister, Rev. William 
Ballou, by representatives of the Connecticut 
Valley churches and the American Unitarian 
Association. It was an auspicious opening 
for what promises to be a useful work. The 
meeting was largely attended by citizens of 
Amherst; and there were present from abroad 
Rev. J. D. Reid of Greenfield, Rev. Bradley 
Gilman, Rev. S. A. Eliot of Boston, Rev. 
Dr. George C. Cressey of Northampton, and 
Rev. Alfred Free of Florence. After read- 
ing of several selections of Scripture, prayer 
was offered by Rev. Alfred Free, and the 
sermon was preached by Rey. S. A. Eliot of 
Boston. 


Athol, Mass.—Second Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Carl G. Horst: Services were resumed 
Sunday morning, September 4. The subjects 
of some of the pastor’s recent sermons have 
been ‘‘Retribution,’’ ‘‘Personality,’’ ‘‘The 
Good in Affliction,’’ ‘‘ Personal Influence, ’’ 
and ‘‘The Hope of Immortality.’’ Each one 
of the three Athol weekly papers contains 
a column devoted to Second Church news and 
announcements. The Worcester West Chron- 
icle every Thursday gives an abstract (never 
less than a column) of the sermon preached 
the Sunday before. Vesper services are held 


{the first Sunday in each month, and the con- 


gregations present are always large. Sunday, 
October 23, at 7 P.M., the Guild of the Good 
Shepherd will celebrate its tenth anniversary. 
A fine programme has been arranged, and a 
cordial invitation has been extended to the 
young people’s societies of the local churches 
and those of the Universalist and Unitarian 
churches in the immediate neighborhood. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton will preach the an- 
niversary sermon. 


Berkeley, Cal.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. William B. Geoghegan: The church 
building is rapidly nearing completion, much 
to the joy of the people. The work of this 
society is decidedly prospering. 
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Brookline, Mass.—Second Church, Rev. 
Edward D. Towle: The pastor preached his 
first anniversary sermon October 16. He 
paid a tribute to the work of his predecessor, 
the late Dr. Caleb D. Bradlee. Mr. Towle 
said the society had doubled its membership 
in the last year. The community had come 
to recognize the foresight of the founder, 
Mr. David Sears, who nearly forty years ago 
sought to establish a church of the spirit. 
The corner-stone upon. which this church was 
built is that God has something new to say 
to man each day. Our Unitarian fathers 
were right in emphasizing the fact that liv- 
ing thought is the root of all progress in 
religion. Even a home that has given up 
thought will some day give up love and 
character. 


Brookline, N.H.—The preaching services 
held thus far nearly every Sunday evening in 
a hall were started by Mrs. John Damon, at 
her house in Brookline, having the past year 
moved to the place from Fitchburg. Rev. 
Mr. Gseenman, her pastor, preached the first 
sermon (Unitarian) in the place about four- 
teen months ago, to quite an audience. For 
the last three months Rev. Mr. Rich of Mil- 
ford has preached, driving over eight miles. 
The audience has averaged about forty. 
Sometimes as many as sixty-five have been 
present. Mr. Rich has given a series of 
‘Familiar Talks on Religion.’’? Any parish 
or person wishing to aid the movement can 
address Mrs. Damon or Rev. Mr. Rich of 
Milford. 


Cambridge, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
S. M. Crothers: A class for the especial 
benefit of students in Harvard and Radcliffe 
has been organized in connection with the 
Sunday-school. The intention is to have 
a series of informal talks on religion from 
different members of the congregation. Prof. 
Cummings, Prof. Emerton, Prof. Toy, Prof. 
Ames, and Rev. George Batchelor are among 
those who will act as leaders of the class 
during this winter. 


Ellsworth, Me.—Unitarian Church: Rev. 
William H. Savary of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
occupied the pulpit Sunday morning. Mr. 
Savary’s visit to Ellsworth recalls an inter- 
esting period in the church history of the 
city. Mr. Savary came to Ellsworth thirty- 
three years ago, by invitation of the stand- 
ing committee of the village Baptist church. 
He preached a doctrine which was much too 
liberal for the ‘‘hard-shell’’ Baptists of that 


A PERSONAGE. 3 


You remember Napoleon’s famous aphorism: 


“In war men are nothing: a man is everything.” 


Apply it to furniture. Ninety-nine per cent. 


== of the rank and file of furniture count for nothing 
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but utility. About one piece in 10,000 has the power 
to command attention, to stamp the whole house 
with its individuality, to lift up the apartment until 
you see nothing else. 


Here is such a piece. Like a true king, it does 


not need any badge or label to designate it. The veriest ignoramus would know that it was no 
common production. It has the stamp of the eighteenth century as plainly as any coin that was 


minted under President George Washington. 
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day. The church members took sides for 
and against the preacher, and the difficulty 
began. It culminated on a Sunday, when 
the supporters of the preacher went to church 
to find the doors locked and the windows 
barred against them; while the belligerents, 
who had fortified themselves within the 
church, refused admission to the besiegers 
with an earnestness which allowed no misun- 
derstanding. Finally, a compromise was 
effected by beleagured churchmen passing out 
of the window a number of hymn-books; 
and the preacher and his adherents adjourned 
to a public hall, where services were held. 
At that meeting an organization was formed. 
That was the beginning of the present Unita- 
rian church in Ellsworth. Mr. Savary re- 
mained as pastor of the church which he had 
established for seven years, and built the 
present church building. It is just twenty- 
five years since he closed his pastorate here. 


Lancaster, N.H.— The members of the 
Women’s Alliance of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Lancaster, N.H., wish to express their 
thanks to those Branches which so kindly and 
generously responded to their appeal for the 
contribution of an apron to their apron sale. 
They are happy to state that the sale and har- 
vest supper given in connection were successful. 


Medford, Mass.— First Parish, Rev. 
Henry C. De Long: The seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the adoption of Unitarian belief 
was commemorated in an historical sermon 
delivered by the pastor October 16. Mr. De 
Long said that in March, 1823, Rev. Andrew 
Bigelow was engaged to preach. On May. 5 
following, the town invited him to become 
pastor, at a salary of $800; and Mr. Bigelow 
accepted. July 9, 1823, the ecclesiastical 
council, President Kirkland of Harvard, Dr. 
Abiel Holmes, Dr. Charles Lowell, Rev. 
Francis Parkman, Rev. James Walker of 
Charlestown, and Rev. Converse Francis 
installed Dr. Bigelow as pastor. Mr. Bige- 
low served four years, and was succeeded by 
Caleb Stetson in February, 1827. Mr. Stet- 
son served twenty-one years, until 1848. 
Rev. John Pierpont of the old Hollis Street 
Church of Boston followed Mr. Stetson. He 
remained until 1855, when he was succeeded 
by Rev. Theodore Tebbitts, in 1857, He 
resigned in July, 1860; and Rev. Edward C. 
Towne was installed as-pastor in 1861. His 
ministry ended in 1867. In 1869 the present 
minister, Rev. Henry C. De Long, began his 
pastorate. The two most prominent events 
since his service began were the remodelling 
f the old church in 1882 and its destruction 
by fire in 1893. The present church was 
built in the following year. 


Middleboro, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Fred R. Lewis: The installation of Rev. 
Fred R. Lewis occurred on Wednesday after- 
noon, at half-past two. The service began 
with Parker’s ‘‘Triumphal March,’’ rendered 
as an organ prelude by Miss Luella Taylor; 
and then the quartette, Mrs. N. N. Barrows, 
Mrs. E. F. Wood, Nelson C. White, and 
Austin M. Howard, rendered with fine effect 
‘‘Praise the Lord,’’ by Randegger. The 
venerable pastor of the Bridgewater church, 
Rey. Charles A. Allen, pronounced the invo- 
cation, the Scripture reading was by Rev. 
William S. Jones of Newton, a classmate of 
Mr. Lewis, and John White Chadwick’s 
hymn, ‘‘Eternal Ruler of the Ceaseless 
Round,’’ was sung by choir and congrega- 
tion. Rev. Mr. Allen, prior to the invoca- 
tion, announced that the examination of Mr. 
Lewis proved his fitness for ordination, and 
that he was admitted to fellowship with the 
churches. Rev. Mr. Jones read a letter from 
Chaplain F. C. Brown, United States Navy, 
offering congratulations and best wishes to 
the new pastor upon his ordination, and to 
the congregation as well. The sermon was 
delivered by Rev. Samuel Eliot, secretary 
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|of the American Unitarian Association. Its 


theme was ‘‘The Burning Heart’’; and the 
text was from Psalm xxxix. 2 and 3: ‘‘I 
was dumb with silence, I held my peace, 
even from good. My heart was hot within 
me, while I mused the fire burned: then 
spake I with my tongue.’’ .The discourse 
was a scholarly and finished effort, notable 
for its depth of thought and in the purity 
of its diction. The ordaining prayer was 
impressively given by Rey. Edward Hale, 
a professor in the Harvard Divinity School. 
Rev. John W. Day of Hingham extended the 
right hand of fellowship of the churches, 
and also of the ministers of the conference 
with which the church is connected. After 
the singing of another hymn, the charge to 
the minister was delivered by Rev. Charles 
F. Dole of Jamaica Plain. Rev. James 
Eells, pastor of the First Church, Boston, 
made the address to the people. Rev. Rich- 
ard G. Woodbridge, pastor of the Central 
Congregational Church, extended to the new 
minister a warm welcome to the town. Fol- 
lowing the closing hymn the benediction 
was pronounced by Rev. Mr. Lewis. 


Montclair, N.J.—The installation of Rev. 
Arthur Hastings Grant as minister of Unity 
Church, September 29, was an occasion both 
gratifying and delightful. Without an excep- 
tion the several ministers invited to take part 
were present, lending enthusiasm to the happy 
occasion, The following Sunday, October 2, 
Rev. Mr. Grant preached his first sermon, and 
the numbers present gave evidence that the 
summer’s rest had in no way lessened the in- 
terest in the liberal movement. A still larger 
number were present last Sunday, and were re- 
paid by a strong sermon, Mr. Grant preaching 
from the text, ‘Now are ye sons of God.” 
Leaving the old lines of sectarian and theologi- 
cal meaning, he described the growth out of 
the unconscious into the conscious life, out of 
duty into love, from the moral and intellectual 
into the consciousness of love did we become 
sons of God. Only as we labor for love do we 
become one with the harmony of divine nature. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Unity Church: Rev. 
C. L. Diven has accepted a call to this 
church. Mr. Diven is a graduate of Harvard 
Divinity School, and has been for some 
years in the Congregational pulpit. The. in- 
stallation will take place the first week in 
November. Rev. S. M. Crothers will preach 
the sermon. 


Stoneham, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
James H. Whitmore: The tenth anniversary 
of Mr. Whitmore’s ministry in this place 
was celebrated with appropriate services last 
Sunday. The church was decorated in a 
most artistic manner. Excellent music was 
provided by the choir. An unusually large 
congregation assembled. Mr. Whitmore’s 
sermon on ‘‘The Interdependence of Memory 
and Hope’’ was full of cheer and courage. 


New England Associate Alliance.— 
The Alliance met at Fitchburg October 13. 
Twenty Branches were represented. Mrs. 
Wells presided; and Rev. Walter F. Green- 
man, pastor of the church, gave the word of 
welcome. He believed the Alliance made 
deeper and richer the religious life of its 
members, and gave grateful testimony to its 
helpfulness when he was formerly in Winona 
by its gifts of money, and, hardly less, the 
accompanying letters. Mrs. Fifield read a 
paper on ‘‘The Alliance and Women’s 
Clubs.’’ Both teach democracy, the value of 
association, subordination of self to the good 
of the whole; but the Alliance takes up what 
the club leaves out,—namely, religion. It 
would help women to have a keener sense of 
moral responsibility, to exercise and keep 
healthy the conscience, to enlighten the spir- 
itual nature. Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood of 
Brattleboro spoke upon ‘‘The Alliance from 
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the Standpoint of the Minister.’’ It stands 
for robust Unitarianism, for united work, 
for hopeful, untiring zeal. Miss Langmaid 
told the story of ‘‘The Cheerful Letter Ex- 
change,’’—one of far-reaching and gracious 
helpfulness, through its travelling libraries, 
its educational books which several Branches 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. ae 


A Famous Shape.—If any of our readers care to see 
one of the finest and most famous of old Colonial sofas, 
we venture to remind them of the engraving in our adver- 
tising columns to-day in the announcement of the Paine 
Furniture Company. The advertisement is headed ‘‘A 
Personage,”’ and the sofa there depicted will be instantly 
appreciated by every student of times and manners and 
every connoisseur in antique forms. It is a noteworthy 
pattern. 


Notices. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo during 


the summer and autumn will be Hotel Venice, 36 West 
Newton Street, Boston. 


THE address of Rev. C. W. Wendte during 
October will be Dansville, N.Y. é 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


will be 297 Beacon Street, Boston, for the summer. 


Marriages. 


In Leominster, sth ult., by Rey. Geo. M. Bodge, Law- 
rence Dove, of Philadelphia, and Elizabeth C. Donaghue, 
of South Durham, Province of Quebec. 

In Leominster, 21st ult., by Rev. Geo. M. Bodge, 
Walter Delay and Harriet A. Rand, both of Leominster. 

n Dorchester, 4th inst., by Rev. Geo. M. Bodge, Fred- 
erick V. Chipman and Annie P. Abbott, both of Dorches- 


ter. 

In Wellesley Hills, roth ‘inst., by Rev. A. B. Vorse, 
near Wright and Laura May Coady, both of Welles- 
ey Hills. 


Deaths. 


At Roxbury, 17th inst., Mrs. Elizabeth Fillebrown Law- 
rence, widow of Henry King Lawrence, 83 yrs. 3 months. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. | 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendia_e at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 

A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


MR. BENJAMIN FAY MILLS’ 


OLLIS STREET THEATRE SERMONS 
I will be sent, postpaid, for 50 cents for the season 
(31 issues). Address Morris Lrercowircn, 41 Rutland 
Square, Boston. 


Established 
1850. 
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send exclusively, its letters of friendship to 
the ‘‘shut-ins.’’ Our young girls can through 
this Exchange become interested in church 
work. 

The hour following was a pleasant social 
one; and the afternoon session began with 
Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith’s paper upon 
‘‘Children’s Literature.’’ It went home to 
the hearts of the mothers, and brought several 
to their feet with words of grateful apprecia- 
tion. Culture cannot be given too early to 
the child. Read to it poetry, the Bible 
stories, parts from the best of our novelists. 
Rev. Thomas J. Mumford once said, ‘‘A 
child’s story should have sweetness, simplic- 
ity, and snap.’’ Miss Prescott gave her 
bright, enthusiastic plea for ‘‘The Young 
People’s Religious Union.’’ Spiritual de- 
velopment alone gives life significance, and 
makes complete manhood and womanhood. 
Our churches have not had societies adapted 
to the young poeple: there are now more 
than one hundred. 


Connecticut Valley Conference.—The 
annual meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Conference of Unitarian Churches began its 
session Tuesday night in the church at Deer- 
field, Mass. Rev. Alfred Free of Florence, 
secretary of the conference, presided. The 
general subject of discussion in the evening 
was ‘‘What the Liberal Church should do for 
the Community,’’ each speaker taking some 
phase of this subject for his remarks. The 
speakers were Rev. Alfred Free of Florence, 
Rev. E. P. Pressey of Rowe, Rev. William 
Ballou of Amherst, and Rev. Mr. Elder of 
Keene. 

After the business session, prayer was 
offered by Rev. Calvin Stebbins of Worces- 
ter. Rev. Dr. Samuel C. Beane of Newbury- 
port gave the conference address, speaking 
from the theme ‘‘The Adjustment of the 
Pulpit to Modern Conditions.’’ In the 
afternoon ‘“‘The Work and Place .of the 
Young People’s Religious Union’’ were con- 
sidered. Rev. Mr. Prescott of Salem gave 
an earnest address on the importance of en- 
larging the sphere of the union’s influence, 
and predicted that it would be the means in 
the near future of carrying forward religious 
freedom further than any other influence. 
Rey. Margaret Barnard of Chelsea followed 
Mr. Prescott with a paper on ‘‘How can we 
best develop the Religious Life of our Young 
People?’’ She was followed by Miss Ruth 
Cronyn of Bernardston, whose theme for a 
well-written and enthusiastic paper was ‘“Let 
us press on!’’ Rev. Andrew Campbell of 
the Congregational church was called upon, 
and spoke briefly on the work of young peo- 
ple’s religious societies. 

The following officers of the conference for 
the year were elected: president, H. C. Par- 
sons of Greenfield; vice-presidents, T. M. 
Shephard of Northampton, W. W. McClench 
of Chicopee; secretary and treasurer, Rev. 
Alfred Free of Florence; directors, Rev. 
George F. Piper of Northfield, Herbert 
Wright of Chicopee, Rev. George W. Solley 
of Deerfield, J. H. Carney of Holyoke, Rev. 
C. E. Ordway of Windsor, Vt. ; Missionary 
Commitee, Rev. Dr. G. C. Cressey of 
Northampton, “Miss Mary B. Warder of Brat- 
tleboro, H. B. Horner of Florence, J. W. 
Stevens of Greenfield, Miss Annie F. Bailey 
of Springfield. Just before adjournment the 
conference raised by subscriptions and 
pledges $100 for the church in Amherst. 


North Middlesex Congregational 
Conference.— The sixty-fifth session of 
this conference was held with the First So- 
ciety in Chelmsford, Rey. Granville Pierce, 
minister, on Thursday, October 13. There 
were present three hundred and forty-five lay 


delegates and seventeen ministers. The 
morming devotional meeting was conducted 
by Rev. William F. Furman of Wilton. 


The president, Thomas H. Elliott, then 
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opened the conference, and invited Rev. 
William Brown of Tyngsboro to offer prayer. 
The minutes were read and approved, and 
other business presented and referred to com- 
mittees. Rev. William H. Savage of Water- 
town was then introduced as the essayist of 
the morning, and spoke on ‘‘The Religious 
Situation.’? Rev. A. J. Rich of Milford 
opeed the discussion of the essay, and was 
followed by Rev. Enoch Powell, Rev. Charles 
T. Billings, Rev. J. W. Roberts, Rev. Mr. 
Possema of Halifax, and others. Rev. Gran- 
ville Pierce, in behalf of the ladies of the 
Chelmsford society, invited the conference 
to the bountiful dinner which they had pre- 
pared for it. 

The afternoon session opened with music 
and singing by the choir of the First So- 
ciety. The roll of the churches was called, 
and the committees reported. It being the 
annual meeting, the following officers were 
nominated and elected: president, Thomas 
H. Elliott of Lowell; vice-presidents, Asahel 
W. Sawyer of Littleton, Henry A. Brown of 
Ayer, Rev. Joshua Young, D.D., of Groton ; 
secretary, Rev. George C. Wright of Lowell ; 
{reasurer, Charles H. Coburn of Lowell. 
The report of the treasurer, showing the con- 
ference finances in good condition, was 
adopted. The letter of withdrawal from the 
conference of the Keene, N.H., society, to 
join the Connecticut Valley Conference, was 
accepted with regret. A resolution was 
adopted thanking George A. Parkhurst of 
Chelmsford for his services for many years 
in reporting the sessions of the conference, 
and also a vote of thanks to the Chelmsford 
society for its fine hospitality. Rev. James 
Fells of the First Church in Boston then 
spoke on ‘‘The Responsibility of Liberal- 
ism.’’ He was followed by Rev. Joshua 
Young, D.D., of Groton, with an essay on 
“‘The Birthright Church.’’ There was not 
sufficient time left to discuss the afternoon 
addresses of marked intellectual clearness 
and spiritual depth. The session was closed 
with devotional exercises led by Rev. Gran- 
ville Pierce. 


Channing Conference.—The sixty-sixth 
session of the Channing Conference was held 
with the Dighton Unitarian Society October 
11 and 12. The conference sermon on Tues- 
day- evening was given by Rev. Edward A. 
Horton of Boston, upon ‘‘The Signs of the 
Times. ’’ 

On Wednesday, October 12, at 9.30, Rev. 
J. H. Jones of the Olney Street Church, 
Providence, R.I., spoke on the theme, ‘‘ Per- 
fect as your Father.’’ After the business 
meeting Rev. James De Normandie of 
Roxbury, Mass., read an essay on ‘‘ Definite 
Views in Religion.’’ He said that, while 
our first emphasis must be upon life rather 
than belief, we must yet make a choice of 
doctrines, for that we cannot have a perfect 
theology is no reason for refusing to have 
any. Definite views, moreover, do not mean 
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unchanging views. At best, definite views 
of the right kind are merely a temporary 
standing ground from which we may move on 
in due time to still other and better definite 
views. Our Unitarian movement has done 
much to realize definite religious views by 
intelligently protesting against unnatural and 
mystical theories of the old theology. The 
essayist thought justice had never been done 
to Channing and his followers, who strove to 
clear the theological atmosphere, and who 
emphasized the eternal realities of religion 
in the face of the formalities and non-essen- 
tials that the religious world cherished. He 
quoted the saying of Dr. George A. Gordon 
that the ‘‘ Unitarian movement was the most 
spiritual movement that Christianity had 
produced.’’ The discussion of the paper 
was opened by Rev. Orello Cone, D,.D., of 
Boston, Mass., who spoke on the moral 
perils of agnosticism. He was followed, 
in further comment on the essay, by Rev. 
A. M. Lord, Rev. P. R. Frothingham, Rev. 
A. L. Weatherby, Rev. William Brunton, 
and Rev. J. M. Wilson. 

After an excellent collation served by the 
ladies of the Dighton society in Memorial 
Hall, at two o’clock the conference listened 
to a careful and authoritative paper by Rev. 
Orello Cone, D.D., on ‘‘The Conversion of 
Saul.’’ Dr. Cone, noted the fact that Paul 
never mentions a conversion, but speaks of 
having ‘‘seen’’ Christ and Christ being ‘‘re- 
vealed’’ in him. The passage in Gal. i. 15, 
16, refers evidently to his call to the apostle- 
ship to the Gentiles, not to his conversion. 
It is pure assumption that the apprehension 
of his distinctive ‘‘gospel'’ came to him at 
the moment of his conversion. Paul’s gospel 
was radically unlike that of the Jewish 
Christians in general, and the change in him 
was so complete that we may assume rather 
that it was the result of a slow process of 
reflection upon impressions received than a 
sudden overturn of conviction. The Epistle 
to the Romans shows the intellectual genius 
of Paul, and that such an intellect as his 
could have given up a religion of which he 
was a zealot, and accepted another that he 
hated, without reasons born of intense thought 
is wholly incredible. From his expression, 
‘*T am least of the apostles, because I perse- 
cuted the Church of God,’’ it is plain that 
he had been tormented by conscientious 
scruples about his cruelty to the Christians. 
Doubtless, therefore, both morally and intel- 
lectually, he was prepared for his conversion. 
The key to the solution of the problem of 
the great apostleship was his conviction that 
Jesus was the Messiah, and that Jesus’ Mes- 
sianic authority was proved beyond question 
by his resurrection. 

After votes of thanks to the Dighton so- 
ciety for its hospitality and to the essayists 
for their papers the conference adjourned. 


John Murray Forbes. 


The death of Hon. John M. Forbes has 
taken away from Massachusetts one of her 
most distinguished and useful citizens. He 
died at his home in Milton, October 12. 
His funeral was attended by Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins, pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church of Milton. Many notable tributes 
have been paid to the influence of his life 
and character,-and they witness to the honor 
in which he was held. The following ex- 
tracts are taken from an article written by 
Dr. Edward W. Emerson :— ; 

The Commonwealth and country have lost 
aman great and good, but one who worked 
as quietly as he did powerfully. Therefore, 


although he was known as a strong man in’ 
all. business that he undertook, and a gener- 
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ous and public-spirited citizen, the amount 
and quality and the great scope of his work 
are known to few; for the doing was enough 
for him. 

Not only did Mr. Forbes’s active life 
begin while he was in his teens, but it lasted 
through two full generations, adapting itself 
to the complex conditions of the end of the 
century as it had made the very best of 
the simpler ones of its first third. He has 
been a wonder, a helper, an example, to per- 
sons belonging to three generations who have 
been privileged to come within his influence, 
and who all loved and honored him. His 
important and varied financial transactions 
are comparatively well known, and the abil- 
ity and integrity that he showed in all; but, 
as he had always been as studious to avoid 
public recognition of his services to his 
country as he had been ready to render them, 
it seems only proper to recall a few of them. 

When, in January, 1861, the State of Vir- 
ginia asked her sister States to send dele- 
gates to a congress for the purpose of devis- 
ing means to avert the threatening war, Mr. 
Forbes was sent by Gov. Andrew as one of 
the Massachusetts commissioners. The ar- 
rival of the Massachusetts delegation, in 
which Mr. Forbes was very active, gave a 
new face to the convention, which before was 
only talking of compromise and concession 
to the imperious Southern demands. . . . 

He encouraged Gov. Andrew in his fitting 
out the Massachusetts militia for the possible 
war during that winter; and from the moment 
war was declared he was, with no staff or 
other official position, at once and always at 
his side to help with counsel, work, or 
money. While steadily helping the State 
and cause in every possible way, and giving 
or advancing great sums unhesitatingly for 
any pressing need, he always said that the 
one good service he had done in which he 
took comfort and pride was in having con- 
stituted himself the noble governor’s physi- 
cian, saving him every strain he could. 

At the darkest time of the war, just before 
the tide turned at Vicksburg and Gettysburg, 
Mr. Forbes received from Mr. Chase, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, a telegram urging 
him to come instantly to New York to meet 
him and Mr. Welles, the Secretary of the 
Navy. Mr. Forbes left a sick-bed to obey, 
and found that it was the wish of the govern- 
ment that he and Mr. William Aspinwall of 
New York should go at once to England, 
then mainly unfriendly to us, to see what 
could be done in the way of selling United 
States bonds and of stopping the fitting out 
of Confederate cruisers in England. They 
remained three months in England, where 
they were rather coldly received, doing al] 
that was possible to watch the rebel emissa- 
ries, to induce the English government to 
prevent the sailing of such cruisers, skilfully 
urging that America would follow precedent 
later to England’s disadvantage. .. . 

But, while this remarkable story of busi- 
ness ability and good citizenship has been 
told, there is more to tell. Mr. Forbes was 
brave, he was bright, he was kind, he was 
most interesting. He had through life exer- 
cised the widest hospitality, and had helped 
more people than he could have remembered 
by kindness and by inspiration. Himself 
a descendant of Highland chiefs of three 
clans, he was an ideal chief himself, and fine 
as any that Walter Scott, whose writings he 
delighted in, ever told of. 
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Pleasantries. 


So long as Ireland was silent under her 
wrongs, England was deaf to her cries.— 
Lrish Newspaper. 


It was a French musician of the old school 
who, having listened to a performance of the 
more modern style, said, ‘‘Autrefois on 
jouait fort bien: maintenant on joue bien 
fort !’’— Transcript. 


Dealer in Antiques: ‘‘The value of that 
is increased by its being unique: there is 
not another like it.’’? Customer: ‘‘What is 
the price?’’ Dealer: ‘‘They’re worth $50 
apiece. ’’—Brooklyn Life. 


Love’s Manifestation.—‘‘What excuse, if 
it were possible to have any excuse for such 
conduct, have you for beating your wife?’’ 
asked the judge. ‘‘She flung it in my face 
that I didn’t care a rap for her,’’ pleaded 
the prisoner. —/udianapolis Journal. 


Dinny had enlisted, and his mother went 
to see him drill. He wasn’t very far up in 
the tactics, and was conspicuous for his awk- 
wardness. But, as his fond mother gazed, 
she exclaimed: ‘‘Aw, wisha, look at thim! 
Ivery mother’s son of thim out of step but 
me boy Dinny!’’—Ram’s Horn. 


‘A quaint reason,’’ says a writer in the 
London TZeélegraph, ‘‘was advanced by a 
domestic servant for thinking her place desir- 


able. ‘Are yez in a good place, Mary?’ asked 
one of her friends. ‘Oh, a mighty foine 
place, entirely!’ she replied. ‘Shure, me 


mistress is so rich that all her flannel pet- 
ticoats is made of silk!’ ’’ 


Dr. Benjamin A. Gould, while a student 
at Berlin, was beardless, but had a good 
head of hair. When he returned some years 
later, he had become bald, but had made up 
for it by having a full, long beard. He 
entered Argelander’s study without being an- 
nounced. At first the astronomer did not 
recognize him. Do you not know me, Herr 
Professor?’’ The astronomer looked more 
closely. ‘‘Ach! It is Gould mit his hair 
struck through. ’’ 


A clergyman whose circumstances were 
poor was made the custodian “of a large 
donation in the form of a bank check. On 
his taking it to the bank to have it cashed, 
it was immediately passed back to him by 
the paying teller, with the curt injunction, 
‘*This check is made to order, and must be 


indorsed.’’ ‘‘Eh!’’ ejaculated the unini- 
tiated clergyman. ‘‘Indorsed?’’ ‘‘Yes, sir, 
across the back.’’ ‘Oh! Ayl’’ And, 


with a pen and all his soul, the clergyman 
wrote across the back, ‘‘I heartily indorse 
this check.’’—Rio Janeiro News. 


Years ago Joaquin Miller was journeying 
on foot, and was overtaken by an honest 
countryman, who took him up on his loaded 
wagon’ and gave him a long ride. Tired, at 
length, of conversation, the poet took a novel 
from his pocket, and pored over it long and 


silently. ‘‘What are you reading?’’ said the 
countryman. ‘‘A. novel of Bret Harte’s,’’ 
said Mr. Miller. ‘‘Well, now, I don’t see 


how an immortal being wants to be wasting 
his time with such stuff.’’ ‘‘Are you quite 
sure?’’ said the poet. ‘‘Are you quite sure 
that I am an immortal being?’’ ‘‘Of course, 
you are.’’ ‘‘If that is the case,’’ responded 
Miller, ‘‘I don’t see why I need be so very 
economical of my time.’’ 
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